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FOR THE WELL:-GROOMED HAN 


The sensational new PH LI PS 


LAL: 


HAVE) | 


DRY SHAVER 


ithe the exclusive ®\-»x Shaving ead - 


Hi: iris! The latest development in dry 


shavers ! It gives a really perfect shave— | 


quicker, easier, cleaner, smoother than ever 
before. It’s the new precision-built Philips 
Philishave with the exclusive BI-AX Shaving 
Head which gives 36,000 genuine shaving 
actions a minute. 
UNIQUE ROTARY CUTTING ACTION 

The Philishave works on an entirely different 
principle from any other shaver. It has a unique 


‘a. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS - 


CENTURY HOUSE, 


Le 
“a 


No fool he. He blesses the day he 

married an angel. She keeps his home, 

she studies his likes and (just occasionally) she 
spoils him. And when she brings him 
breakfast in bed, she brings him 


Chivers 


Olde English 


Wa? poli 
with the tender thick-cut peel 


Only 144d, per Lib. jar and worth much more 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


K 


rotary cutting action which doesn’t just snip at 
the hairs, but genuinely shaves them. Very easy 
to use, too — fits snugly into your hand so you 
can turn it about at all angles to suit the curves 
of your face. Easy to clean as well. Supplied in an 
extremely smart case of imitation pony skin lined 
with velvet or attractive leather pouch. For AC DC 
mains 110-130 and 200-250 volts or 120 volt dry 
battery of medium or heavy duty type. Plugs into 
lamp socket, if desired. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. 


SHAFTESBURY 


AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, ET¢ 


Ni 
‘ 


Chivers & Sone Lid... The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge and at Montrose, Huntingdon and York 


Annas C. 30€ 
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Tell the circus to wait 


15 minutes — I’m just enjoying a 


CHURCHMAN’S No. I 


| CHURCHMAN’S No.1, THE 15-MINUTE CIGARETTE 
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@ ALL-ROUND ENJOYMENT where men meet 


of calls for 


Johnnie 
Walker ” 


Busy men know that halfanhour witha SUMLOCK 
consultant is time well spent. Because figuring the 


SUMLOCK way can transfer a load of routine 

Waar a treat to get a Johnnie 
Walker. It’s so exactly what you 
need on so many occasions. It’s a 
Scotch whisky with a characterall eT . 
: y a > \ pa" malig vo ALWAYS SEE THE MAN FROM SUMLOCK! 
its own—a specially clean, refresh- } ee, > 
ing taste, a mellow smoothness. =e 

¢ De P. P 

Most satisfying. Johnnie Walker is, in fact, a fine SUMLOCK LTD. 1 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 HY De Park 1331 
all-round drink in the distinctive square bottle. 


office work from senior executives to junior staff— 


and with absolute safety ! 





Branches in: Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpoo 


: ‘ j Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield, Southampton. 
Maximum prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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A lot of spokes in our wheel’ 


* Jt is unnatural for any 

wheel connected with Crompton Parkinson 
to remain sull. Blink steadily 

at this one and watch tt revolve 


... but none in yours 


Within the seventy-five year old Crompton Parkinson organisation are a number of 

separate entities. Each is responsible for the manufacture of an essential piece of electrical 
plant —each is a vital spoke in a mighty wheel that, in turn, keeps the wheels of your industry 
turning. Yet each entity, though complete in itself, is but part of a common 


whole — the Crompton Parkinson service to a modern world. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... you’ve got to 


— "© (rompton Darkinson CPI 


timiteo 
MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS + ALTERNATORS « GENERATORS - SWITCHGEAR ~ B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS - CABLES 
INSTRUMENTS + LAMPS + LIGHTING EQUIPMENT * BATTERIES STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT TRACTION EQUIPMENT 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED * CROMPTON HOUSE * ALOWYCH * LONDON * WC2° TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 





sim i“ 


“You’re ri ight 





m’ dear ! 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half bottle 














. this grate does 


make a difference ! 


When you have used the Flavel-Seymour you'll wonder at 





the improvement; wonder at the performance; 
and wonder how you managed before. Fer BRITAIN’S FINEST CARS 

this aristocrat of grates will modernise, 
enhance, and give additional warmth 
to any room—while one of the 


LOWEST WINTER TARIFF 
wide variety of tasteful finishes 


can be found to blend with any —_— . i 





. a : hi : : 
ee ee es grate BRITISH A ND CON TINENTAL 
definite *s make a difference: 

pa asbosea sk aah = = i TOURS ARRANGED 


CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN OR SELF-DRIVE 
Supplied in charm- 


ing armour or | 

b lustre sh | 

on aovkaue bee CLIENTS MET AT DOCK OR AIRPORT 
prefer a black, stone 

or bramble vitreous } 
finish. Ask to see it 
at your gas show- 


eee SE C A fe r | & FE 
Approved by the Ministry of Fuel & Power 


‘et J Abbey Hali Abbey Road London NW.8 
23, Phone: CUNningham 5141 
The FLAVEL-SEYMOUR oa Cables: Rooteshire London 

SAFETY GRATE Overseas booking facilities available through Rootes Group 
FLAVELS of LEAMINGTON, Established in the year 1777 Regional Representatives and Distributors in 132 countries 
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... Of your house—however difficult it is to heat—you 
will be delighted at the efficiency of the Tilley Radiator. 
Turn all those draughty corners, passages and chilly bath- 
rooms into welcome, warm places. The Tilley Radiator is 
self-contained—independent of all cords and flexes, and 
can be placed wherever it is needed most, whenever it is 
most needed! The warm-glow, long-life Tilley mantle 
will bring cosy comfort to those spots which seem destined 
always to be cold, All this at a fractional cost with no 
fears of cuts and shortages for, unbelievably, the Tilley 
Paraffin Pressure Radiator burns !2 hours on only |} pints 
of ordinary paraffin! it is fitted with a special safety 
fire-guard; is simple to operate and cannot spill. No 
smoke or smell. it carries the Seal and Guarantee of the 
British Good Housekeeping Institute. 


PRICE 84/- COMPLETE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET AND FOR THE NAME OF 
YOUR NEAREST STOCKIST TO:— 


THE TILLEY LAMP CO. LTD. 


Dept. HT/P, IS SACKVILLE ST., LONDON, W.|! 
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TWAT Wg, 
ee oe 
London's 
Permanent 
Sales Centre for 
BEAUTYRES1 
BILLOWBED 
DUNLOPILLO 
RELYON 
SLEEPEEZEE 
SLUMBERLAND 
SOMNUS 
STAPLES 
VI-SPRING 
Bedding 
This wonderful new round divan fits ideally into the corner of a room, so giving much 


more «pace. It consists of a pocketed spring interior mattress on a sprung edge divan 
covered in an attractive Regency striped d k wit | d headb J, mounted 


on castors. Size 6ft. 6in, x Sft £75 complete. 
A JOHN PERRING Enterprise 
13 Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE s.w.3 Phone: KNI 1777 


or from JOHN PERRING:—7 Richmond Road, KINGSTON-on-Thames 


"Tr vrrerrr ye 


+ , . 
DA) she dane 
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WITH THE 


OPEN F/RE COOKER 


AND WATER HEATER 


This is the solid fuel cooker with an open fire that housewives have 
been waiting for all their lives! 


It does the cooking superbly, gives a constant supply of hot 
water and there’s a really good open fire to sit at when the 
day's work is done. 





OVEN. The big air-heated oven has 
perfectly balanced heat for all baking 
and roasting. Size 134” wide x 14” high 
x 15° deep. There are no “hot spots”. 


HOT CUPBOARD. This is below 
the main oven and can be used for 
slow cooking, keeping food warm, 
plate heating or storage. 


HOT PLATE. The fast boiling hot 











plate will hold enough pots and pans 
for a normal household, and the 
temperature, as with the oven, can be 
easily controlled. 


FRCCCEREREREREBREEDES 


———————— 7 


TRIVET. The novel triple purpose 

trivet may be used as an extra hot 

plate, a closure cover, or as a normal 
} trivet. 


There are many other notable 
features about this splendid appliance 
including all-night burning, stream- 
lined desirn, fuel economy, and the 
easily cleaned vitreous enamel finish. 
Only a demonstration can show you 
its high efficiency—ask your Builders’ 





| Merchant or Dea'er today. Fully 








descriptive literature on request. 
Can be seen in operation at our London Showrooms, 4 Stratford 


Place, W.1. 


GRANGE-CAMELON IRON CC. LTD. 
FALKIRK 
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AST AUTUMN, when people were given back 
the right to eat the kind of loaf they liked best, 
a lot was said-about the relative merits of 
different sorts of bread. It isn’t easy to sit silent 
and listen to your own pet subject being discussed, 
and so we had a shot at settling the argument by 
publishing the facts and letting people sort them 
out for themselves. As our postman would tell you, 
this ‘plain man’s guide to bread’ of ours brought an 
astonishing response from readers, some approving, 
some frankly critical, some downright rude. Here 
are a few of them: 


HOCUS-POCUS? 


What a pity you have fallen for the temptation of joining the 
squabble about food values, vitamins, and all the other hocus- 
pocus scientists serve up nowadays instead of food. There’s a 
good deal of truth in the old saying ‘A little of what you fancy 
does you good’. I eat a lot of your bread, as a matter of fact— 
but only because I like it. 

Mr. A. F. J., SALTASH 


DOESN’T LIKE IT 


The dietitians seem to know what’s good for me, but they 
don’t seem to care what I like. I liked your advertisement, but 
unfortunately I’m not very fond of your bread... . 

Mr. F. B., DARTFORD 


We refuse to be drawn into an argument with either of these 
readers about the merits (or otherwise) of scientific diet. We won't 
even quarrel with Mr. F. B., who doesn’t like Hovis. It would be a 
dull world if everybody had the same tastes, and we happen to 
know that thousands eat our bread for its taste alone. One said : 
‘It’s so good you can eat it without butter or jam’. 


WHO PAYS? 


I found your statement about bread very interesting, but I 
notice you kept off the subject of price! For the price of a small 
Hovis I can buy from my baker a wholemeal loaf twice the size. 

Mrs. J. F., LIGHT CLIFFE 


We are tempted to say to Mrs. J. F. that a penny is two and a 
half times as big as a sixpence, but we know which she would 
rather have. More seriously, though, we think she may be con- 
fusing true wholemeal (which sells at about the same price as 
Hovis) with wheatmeal, the government subsidized National 
Brown. We agree with Mrs. J. F. that this is certainly a good buy 
at the subsidized price, provided she doesn’t expect too much. 


Wheatmeal bread varies from place to piace; but if it conforms 


to the official minimum standard it probably has in it about 20°, 
of what in the trade is called ‘fine millers offal’ which gives the 
bread its colour, and is unlikely to contain more than 2%, of 
wheat germ, 


For the price of that small Hovis, Mrs. J. F., you get something 
like 8 times as much wheat germ. 


ARITHMETIC 


I read your advertisement ‘Bread is our staple food’ in a 
magazine of my wife’s, and I’m with you all the way about 
wheat germ being good stuff. Haven’t you slipped up a bit on 
your arithmetic, though? So far as I can see you’re saying that 
there’s no bran in Hovis flour (I agree there, too, because bran 
doesn’t happen to agree with me!) but it contains ‘many times’ 
the natural amount of wheat germ. You can’t surely, get more 
out of the wheat than it had in it originally? 

Mr. J. P., LONDON, S.W.2 


Quite right, Mr. J. P., Hovis contains no bran. You are not the 
only one who finds that bran doesn’t agree with you. You're right, 
too, when you say we can’t take more out of the wheat grain than 
nature put into it. But, wheat germ can be bought from other 
millers and from overseas to make up the larger-than-life-sized 


quantity of wheat germ in Hovis. Do we pass the arithmetic 
exam, sir? 


KEEPING THE DUST OUT 


Though I am naturally concerned with what goes into the 
bread I give my family I am equally concerned about what gets 
on to the loaf during its journey from the oven to my table. If 
only I could get Hovis wrapped and sliced, ... 

Mrs. B, B., FELIXSTOWE 


This was written some months ago, of course. At the time we 
told Mrs. B. B. that more and more bakers were beginning to 
offer wrapped and sliced Hovis. We'd be surprised if she has any 
difficulty in gettirg it now. 


There, then, are just a few of the many letters we had. We should like to thank the many 
who took the trouble to write, and to show that they give serious thought to what is, after all, 
a very important article of diet. At risk of being tedious, we repeat what we said before: 
whatever your choice, remember that bread is a staple part of your diet—choose carefully. 


Hovis Limited FEBRUARY, 1954 








GUARD AGAINST 
DRY SKIN 


HAT CAN you do when your | 
mirror spies out the first warn- 

ing signs of dry skin? 
Those flaky patches and tiny lines 
tell you that the oils which keep the skin 
young and supple are beginning to 





decrease. Y our skin may lose 20 per cent 
of its softening oil before you are 40. | 

Take over the job yourself, Start. 
using Pond’s Dry Skin Cream. This | 
Cream is best because: 


1 It is rich in lanolin, very like | 


the skin's own oils 
2 It is homogenized to soak in 
3 It has a softening emulsifier 
HELP YOUR SKIN LIKE THIS: 


Lanolin-soften by night. After cleans- 
ing, smooth Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
over your face and throat. Massage it 
in thoroughly, leaving a light, soften- 
ing film all night. Dry skin “drinks up” 
this rich cream. Tiny lines and rough- 
ness are smoothed away. 
Lanolin-protect by day. If your skin is 
very dry, stroke in a touch of Pond’s 
Dry Skin Cream each morning before 
you make up, and be sure of day-long, 
soothing protection. 

Pond’s Dry Skin Cream costs 2/6 
and 4/11 a jar. 


DRY SKIN? 


This is the answer 


By Appointment Purveyors of Turtle Soup to the late King George V1 


JOHN LUSTY Lrp 
Manufacturers of 
REAL TURTLE SOUP 


Assorted Soups . Ox Tongues . GALANTINES 
and other TABLE DELICACIES of high 
quality in glass jars or tins 


PARNHAM STREET - LONDON E.14 




















KAVLI PRODUCTS FOR PURITY! 
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Happiness is every 
Child’s right 
But . . . there are still many 
tragic lives needing HELP 
Will YOU be their friend? 
Nearly 5,000 Girls and Boys 
now in our care 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
gratefully received by the Secretary 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.1) 





WOVEN NAME TAPES 
CASH’S OF COVENTRY 














BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 





LIST FREE FROM 


1FCO C° LIVERPOOL 3 
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Lucozade 


replaces 
lost 
energy 
... good for 


Nensational ?,. 


IT’S FOR YOU TO JUDGE 


What's special about the new Tricity 
Queen? Its performance! Its simplicity! 
Its appearance! And much, much, more 
No particular merit is claimed in design- 


mg a larger oven, or even an oven that 


Time control panel for that, so simple 
that a child can manage first time. 

If you don't need an Auto-Time control 
panel just now you can add it later on. 


The Tricity Queen is the only cooker 


heats faster than any in the world. But that presents an almost unbroken front 
these features have been ee with to the eye. It has clean, contemporary 
| am oven that uses even less = 


invalids 


lines; is finished in natural 
How to restore 


strength after illness ? 

Read this letter: ‘After a 

serious illness . . . my doctor 
recommended Lucozade, as being 

good for an invalid as well as for well 
folk. I have drunk absolutely nothing for 


6 weeks . . . except your Lucozade. 


current than ordinary elec- ivory or white enamel. 


| trie ovens—a point that's Handles and controls are in 
| extremely special. maroon but other colours 


| The Tricity Queen is a cooker can be supplied on request. 
| with simple controls; it's Everyone admires this 
cooker —in fact at Shows 


and Exhibitions the Tricity 


| easier to use and keeps spot- 


lessly clean. 





Invalids have sensitive palates and weak digestions, 
that is why Lucozade, the sparkling Glucose drink, 
is so valuable. Lucozade replaces lost energy quickly 
and safely— without upsetting the most delicate 
stomach. 


Yes, it cooks even when the Queen always collects the 
largest crowds. You'll have 


to see it too, so 


| cook's away,often a necessity 
these days. There’s an Auto- 


post the coupon to-day. 


beara ean. | 5.) sass cots ine imo we 


Please send coloured brochure and address of nearest stockist. 





NAME. 





ADDRESS .... 


Your Greatest Customer 


The vast majority of the products for family 
and home are chosen and bought by women. 


That is why you'll find all the big mass-market 
goods regularly advertised in WOMAN — the 
British colourgravure magazine which holds the 
world record net sale of over 2,837,000 copies 
every week (guaranteed by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations) and enjoys a readership of over 
6,000,000 women. 


No other newspaper or periodical in Britain 
can give you this direct approach exclusively 
to one third of the nation’s women. 


WOMAN is the world’s greatest weekly for 
women — a dominant, irresistible selling force. 
that is the fastest way to establish a new product 
and the surest means of maintaining the leader- 
ship of old family favourites. 


Homan _- 


A COMPLETE NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN ITSELF 


HARRIS KAMLISH, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED, 96-98, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Happy Birthday to 
BP Supermen! 


BP Supermen have something to celebrate. Ever since brands returned a year 
ago, performance on BP Super has been outstanding—and over the last 
twelve months this smooth-burning petrol has gone from strength to strength. 

To-day, BP Super gives an even smoother surge of power as you 
accelerate—takes you still further in top—makes your engine life much longer. 
You get noticeably more miles per shilling, too. No wonder it’s “Once a 
BP Superman, always a BP Superman ~ 


liz 


Join the BP Supermen! 


The BP Shield is the trade-mark of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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F the many pieces of advice given 

to the Foreign Ministers in 
Berlin the most striking was sug- 
gested by the New York Times head- 
line, ‘““Inp1a’s Hotrest Men Want 
Bie Four to Meet Nupe.” Readers 
who persevered into the smaller 
type, curious to learn the identity of 
the proposed co-opted member, 
found instead a report from Allaha- 
bad of a plan for Messrs. Eden, 


Dulles, Bidault and Molotov to 
deliberate without any clothes on; 
this, it was felt by the sponsors, a 
sect of holy men, might serve as a 
reminder that all men are brothers 
when stripped. That nothing has 
come of it is probably due to the 
suggestion of alternative sites for the 
meetings—the heights of the Hima- 
layas, or the burning-ghats of 
Benares. 





=—S— 


A DROP BEHIND THE EARS 
N the petroleum industry war a 
new phase opens, and motorists 
can choose between fuels treated with 
Ignition Control Additive, Naph- 
thenic Solvent Oil or Volatane Con- 
trol. One enterprising firm, with an 
eye on the feminine market, is said 
to be lacing the stuff with a drop of 
Risqué. 


SEAWEED-FLY NEXT 

S part of the campaign to get rid 

of the oil-waste menace to British 

west coast beaches, ten thousand 

plastic envelopes are to be dropped 

into the North Atlantic from ‘planes 

and ships, These are expected to be 
F 


washed ashore from March onwards, 
and will help to indicate which ocean 
currents bring the oil-waste to our 
shores. Instructions on how to get 
rid of the plastic envelope menace 
will be found inside each envelope. 


VIN EXTRAORDINAIRE 

ANY a Continental holiday has 

been spoiled by the fear of a 
wine-waiter’s scorn, and Americans 
planning to visit France this year 
must be praising the name of Barton 
and Guestier, leading New York 
vintners now embodying a guide to 
pronunciation in their publicity 
material. No more stabbing at the 
wine-list and mumbling “Some of 
that, I guess”; no more jaw-cracking 
assaults on Beaujolais, Montrachet 
or Chateauneuf du Pape. Instead, 
the imperious finger, the confident 
demand for Bow Joe lay, Mawn Rah 
Shay and the delectable Shot-oh Neff 
du Pop. Beginners may have to 
master a few at a time (Poo yee 


yon BOOR BONG, Wun Wry 





Fweesay sounds a bit sissy anyway), 
but they should soon be able to look 
the most forbidding wine-waiter right 
in the wil (dy). 


COOL CUSTOMER 
O offer to converse, says a 
Tibetan Lama, was made by the 
eight-foot Abominable Snowman 
whom he recently encountered on a 
Himalayan peak. 


165 


This has given 
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rise to a theory that the creature 
may be of British descent. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 
“T INDA Loves It,” says the 
caption under a News of the 
World photograph of a small child 
looking at the News of the World. 
When Linda came to read the issue 
containing her portrait, what did she 


love best about that ?—the report of 
a “strange friendship” between a 
farmer's forty-two year-old wife and 
a boy of seventeen, the long account 
of the Montagu case, the story of the 
thirteen-year-old girl blackmailed by 
three youths, the instalment of “I 
Was Tortured by the Keds” (‘‘ Bat- 
tered Insensible by a Fight-Crazed 
Chinaman’’) or the bit about the bus 
conductresses alleged to have posed 
for obscene photographs? But per- 
haps she just finds it helps her with 
her pools. 


OUR BETTER 

R. MAUGHAM’s admirers 

dragged him from the Riviera 
to an icy London to celebrate his 
eightieth birthday. At a party given 
for him by the Times Book Company 
he circulated among the reverent 
guests in a little eddy of isolation, 
cold-shouldered alike by strangers in 
awe and friends reluctant to seem 
too pushing. With some delicacy, a 
host even older than Mr. Maugham 
had been provided, and introduced 
him in terms of his perennial youth, 





referring to him as “Mr. Maughan” 
throughout. Nostalgic for the ob- 
seurer days of Liza and Lambeth, 
the guest of honour was consoled, 
perhaps, to think that there was still 
one man in London who did not 
know his name. 


LOW-DOWN 

USINESS men are always eager 

to know what the Government 
is doing for them, and an attentive 
audience heard Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s 
recent address to the Jewellers’ 
Association. Though short by poli- 
ticians’ standards, the speech covered 
a wide field, beginning with extracts 
from the latest O.E.E.C. reports, 
reviewing the Sydney conference 
(with mention of dams and irrigation) 
and going on to quote extensively 
from the retail price index. Controls 


over building work had been relaxed, 
said Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, and the 
presses were no longer choc-a-bloc 
with fifty-two million ration-books. 
Cereals could be freely imported from 
dollar areas. The Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange was to be reopened. 
Dealings were now unrestricted in 
copper, lead, zine, rubber, wool and 
cocoa. Softwood, moreover, had 
been decontrolled. Members of the 
Jewellers’ Association anxious for 
still more light on their problems 
hope for a chance to hear Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter on the meat position 


some time. 
HIS LAST BOW 
oe the prediction by the 
Evening News that Sir Percy 
Sillitoe would, on retirement from 
M.I.5, take up security duties with 


A STORY WITHOUT AN 


MONG the 

startling discoveries 

recently made in 
Mesopotamia is a 

fragment of manuscript, possibly by 
Psellus, relating to a certain Bellarius 
who flourished in Byzantium in the 
ninth century. This Bellarius, it 
appears, was greatly honoured for 
his notable services to the State. 
When the barbarians were at the 
very gates of Constantinople he 
rallied the people with his oratory, 


new and 


and urged them on to deeds of 


courage and high endeavour with his 
example. ‘No one man,” writes 
Psellus (if, indeed, it is Psellus), 
“ever before sueceeded by his own 
single efforts in so altering the course 
of history as did Bellarius.” 

Alas, his judgment of men would 
seem to have been far more fallible 
than his judgment of events. His 
favourite counsellors were often 
irresponsible, if not of low repute. 
In his transactions with those bar- 
hbarians with whom he had been 
forsed by circumstances to ally him- 
self, he displayed a credulity, and 
even a vanity, which was to have 
disastrous consequences, Far from, 
as he had hoped, sitting with their 
Vozhd or leader as an arbiter of the 
world, his country was defrauded of 
the fruits of a hardly won victory, 


and threatened anew and more 
insidiously by its erstwhile allies. 

By this time he had reached an 
advanced age, and might have been 
expected to settle down to an 
honourable retirement in enjoyment 
of the fame, the honours and the 
wealth he had so richly deserved. 
Instead, he clung to power with 
tenacious intensity. His splendid 
faculties, which had enabled him to 
excel as artist and writer as well as 
orator and man of action, with the 
years began to falter. The spectacle 
of him thus clutching wearily at all 
the appurtenances and responsibilities 
of an authority he could no longer 
fully exercise was to his admirers 
infinitely sorrowful, and to his 
enemies infinitely derisory. 





SPANISA~ 
EGYPTIAN 
EGYPTIAN- 
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the De Beer Diamond Corporation 
in Cape Town, the next morning’s 
Daily Express disclosure that he was 
to open an Eastbourne sweet shop 
came as a surprise. Sir Percy was 
described by the Express as The Man 
With All the Secrets. So far there 
has been no contradiction from the 
News. 


i ARRIBA EGIPTO ! 


The Egyptian Assistant Secretary-General 
is reported to have found Spain * another 
Arab country. 


— E Moors, 


seen their last of Spain; 


one thought, had 
Ahmed Shukairy’s not so certain 
of it. 
Cries the muezzin in Madrid again— 
“Allah is great, and Franco is his 
profit” ? 


ENDING 


Ironically enough, the pretext-he 
used to persuade himself that he was 
justified in thus refusing to relin- 
quish power was that he, and he 
alone, could make an enduring peace 
with the barbarians who once more 
menaced Byzantium. Where he had 
signally failed at the height of his 
power and influence, he confidently 
expected to succeed in his decline. 
It was a vain expectation, which, 
however, the barbarians were only 
too eager to exploit. By playing upon 
it, they saw a possibility of dis- 
integrating the alliance which their 
arrogance and excesses had created 
against them. 

Here the fragment of manuscript 
ends, and, unless a subsequent dis- 
covery elucidates the matter further, 
we shall never know how Bellarius’s 
dilemma was resolved. Did he linger 
on in power until the authority he 
would not relinquish fell of itself 
from his nerveless hands? Did his 


timid associates at last summon up 
their resolution to press upon him a 


retiremert he deserved but would 
not voluntarily undertake’? Or did 
his own splendid historical sense and 
devotion to his country’s interests 
induce him to make his exit from the 
pubiie stage before the glory of being 
its best ornament had departed ? 
MatcoL”” MvGGcERIDGE 
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Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labour until the evening. 





gp ®. ins Pile ‘es 
\ Gr ong goo 


Grn Set 


T is a small studio. The police 
notice says that no more than 
two hundred persons may con- 

gregate in it, but the figure is 
typically optimistic. New York's 
long television day demands that 
every studio do its duty, and the 
walls of this one are packed with sets 
and properties, several of which are 
stamped Youth Takes a Stand, 
dummy books are titled 
Exchange Explained and 
Body, Briefer Course. 

In New York youth is able to 
take a stand, fellow citizens, because 
it is thoroughly conversant with the 
essential (briefer) facts of American 
life. It knows the commercial is 
basic, not only because it pays for 
the vast entertainments Americans 
expect of civilization. More than 
this, the commercial is a minute-by- 
minute reminder of the better and 
better ways of life there for the 
enterprising and aggressive citizen to 
reach out and grapple to himself. It 


Two 
Foreign 
Human 
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Boy, Do You Look Sincere 


is the conscience voice whispering 
repeatedly in the conqueror’s ear: 
“You ave only a man—be a better 
man than you are.” It is a moral 
dynamo recharging the exhausted 
citizen with purpose so that his 
human body may run its briefer 
course towards the finest funeral 
money can buy. 

Because the commercial is dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of the happi- 
ness of an improved American life, 
and because too, in the last analysis, 
it is not a particularly happy thing 
to know that the crease-proof, stain- 
proof slacks you bought last month 
for $8 can now be bought for $5.86 
the entertainers who dispense these 
reminders of perfectable mortality 
give more and more time and in- 
genuity to devising new forms of 
presentation, 

The old technique—held by some 
conservatives to be the safest—of 
stopping the show to plug the pro- 
duct is still used extensively, and 
remains the easiest way of pleasing 
the lower-price sponsors who are 
important purchasers of TV and 
radio time. Singing commercials 
are widely used, achieving great 
popularity among children, for many 
of whom they constitute a kind of 
shorter gilded treasury of American 
lyric verse. An excellent example is 
the Veto deodorant duet of bass 
and soprano: 

Bass. Veto 

Soprano. Veto 

B. No, no 

S, No, no 

B. Veto says no 

to underarm O 
But the Ford Foundation can present 


BY 
WOLF MANKOWITZ 


an exciting Lear uninterrupted by 
any kind of plug, and winning far 
greater approval for the miracle of 
an “art production” than it ever 
could in Europe, where the discussion 
on interpretation which follows every 
Lear would usurp most of the 
restricted newspaper space. 

It is the very unusualness of such 
uninterrupted presentations on com- 
mercial TV which gives them high 
news-value in America. Only when 
®& commerce becomes a foundation 
can this sort of “impersonal” cul- 
tural philanthropy be expected— 
though no one, of course, forgets 
that the foundation is founded on 
commerce. The integration of the 
commercial message with entertain- 
ment is more typified by the work 
of Milton Berle, ‘“‘energetic enter- 
tainer,” “big-name personality,” 
“top-rated star” (as his official 
biography describes him) of the 
Buick-—Berle Show. 

Berle was acclaimed (certainly 
by his sponsors) as “Mr. Television” 
following the discovery that “his 
programme had scored the highest 
survey rating ever reported for a 
regularly scheduled radio or tele- 
vision show.” This official statement, 
it will be noticed by the cynical, 
suggests that possibly there were 
less regular shows with higher survey 
ratings not reported. 

Regardless, Berle is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a great representative 
exponent of American television 
entertainment. And not the least of 
his talents are those applied to the 
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put» 


ingenious presentation of the bite 
that feeds all gifted fast-talking 
mouths, the commercial. Berle’s bite 
is a carefully rehearsed integral of 
his show. The show is a carefully 
constructed reflection of the life of 
the ten million citizens whose accept- 
ance of it makes it worth an expendi- 
ture of $150,000 a week to the 
“energetic entertainer’s’’ sponsors. 
Berle, an entertainer from child- 
hood—he won a local talent com- 
petition at five by unoriginally 
imitating Charlie Chaplin—gradu- 
ated in vaudeville and burlesque 
as what he describes as ‘‘a one- 
liner,” a comic, a gagster, slick, wise- 
cracking, and harsh. He was a brash 
performer in a brash school, dancing, 
singing, and playing it for quick, 
frequent and easy laughs. But the 
music-hall which satisfied America 
in the thirties and forties, the per- 
formance which gave Berle his title, 





























is no longer respected, either by the 
title-holder or the public. Further- 
more, the American public loves new 
stars, with new gimmicks, and new 
faces, and it is hard to shine (even 
after twenty years’ practice) with new 
stars shooting across the TV screen 
with the speed and prodigality of a 
firework display. 

Just as Ford became a founda- 
tion, so the local comic has to become 
institutionalized, he must become a 
national comic. “A comedian,” con- 
cludes Berle, “is an actor who plays 
comedy.” In the past season he 
has set out to become a national 
comedian, and being a_ good 
American, he knows that there is a 
perfectly rational and material way 
of achieving this desired end. Re- 
membering the Charlie Chaplin he 
imitated forty years ago to such 
good result, Berle now studies char- 
acter. The difference between the 
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master and the top-rated star of the 
Buick—Berle Show is that the master 
studied his own humanity, while the 
star studies the public. For this 
reason, perhaps, Chaplin lives in 
Europe while Berle can be seen any 
morning at about two-thirty at 
Lindy’s on Broadway. 

For about £55,000 a week Berle 
now gives the great American public 
what may be described in the 
vernacular as ‘‘a star-spangled enter- 
tainment de luxe,” with the new 
Berle comedy-actor’s look, and a 
story. This story is an American 
myth decorating an American reality. 
In it the undoubted star plays an 
ordinary Joe who is constantly trying 
to educate himself, de better, be a 
success, pursue happiness, and 
(crowning these achievements), win 
the girl who is the show's guest star. 
In a recent version Berle tries to date 


Marguerite Piazza, the operatic 





singer, who sings and coquettes her 
way past him, as he yearns open- 
mouthed. Wistfully he tells us 
“I’m only Milton Berle.” Inevitably 
he adds “I mean the one and only 
Milton Berle.” Sadly observing the 
retreating Piazza, he concludes 
“The one and lonely Milton Berle.” 
The well-known star, ordinary 
Joe, and lonely clown forwards his 
myth by using a film or stage actor as 
feed. On this occasion gravel-voiced 
Paul Douglas ends by taking Piazza 
to a violently exciting boxing-match, 
the tickets for which culture-bent 
Berle discarded. Meanwhile we have 
had fun watching Berle show his 
ignorance in an art-gallery, in dis- 
cussions about music, and in relation 
to man-of-the-world Douglas. 
Extending the application of the 
story—‘‘the ordinary guy is just an 
ordinary guy and aren’t we all?” 
a gifted comedian named Arnold 
Stang, little, bespectacled, and chin- 
less, fights Berle with an armoury of 
half-assimilated psychiatric swear- 
words, for the love of Ruth Gilbert, a 
famous little-girl-voiced TV person- 
ality who plays the average un- 
married female out to get Berle or 
any man (except Stang). Into the 
telling of this tale Berle weaves 
frequent mentions of his sponsor’s 


“ All my life I just couldn't bear to be tied.” 


product, puns, pummels, and hands 
very neatly over to the straight 
announcer for the short sales-talk. 

Other comedians, like Jack Benny, 
systematically “knock” the product. 
Here the humour is in the spectacle 
of great big star Berle getting the 
knocks, the well-known success play- 
ing the equally well-known failure. 
For in a society in which the ultimate 
of bettering yourself is power in the 
direction and consolidation of the 
American way of life—the unending 
pursuit of endless happiness—there 
are certain to be many more failures 
than successes: the success of the 
successful is deeply rooted in the 
failure of those who have tried end- 
leasly to succeed. The Berle panto- 
mime, directly reflecting this aspect 
of the American pursuit, softens its 
harsher realities. 

But the Berle myth is woven 
every Tuesday in a large TV theatre, 
the NBC Center (almost new but 
soon to be pulled down for the 
erection of more profitable offices). 
Guarded by police, attended by deep 
queues (for entertainment the New 
Yorker is prepared to queue), Berle 
strips off the towel wraps and baggy 
trousers he rehearses in, selects from 
the nine ties, four suits, eight shirts, 
three hats, and four coats in his 
dressing-room, pre- 
pares himself with 
the appropriate cos- 
metics, and advances, 
Buick-borne, upon his 
public. 

In the small quiet 
studio where we are 
now, nothing so mag- 
nificent is happening. 
Instead, a commercial 
is being played live, 
because the filmed one 
in the can is judged to 
be more than a little 
tainted with double 
entendre. The filmed 
show which sugars the 
commercial pill is going 
out elsewhere. Here 
the girl from the adver- 
tising agency waits and 
reads Sons and Lovers 
(“Some of the older 
writers are OK I 
guess”) but keeps a 
careful eye on the 
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agency interests. The product’sname 
might be overlooked there, so lift it 
up a little. The model-demonstrator 
adjusts her shoulder straps and 
décolletage. The cheerful, greying 
man of distinction who has been 
taken, doubtless, from the Harvard 
Club to participate in this little 
ritual, approaches. He and the 
model rehearse the opening com- 
mercial. 


ANNCR. comes on GIRL who is 
humming and patting her face with 
product 
Anner. (gives good-natured wolf 

whistle “Wheee!”). I’ve always 
said you were the prettiest girl 
on television—but to-night you 
look prettier than ever. What 
happened? Just fall in love? 
Gru. Yes, Nelson, in love with 
propuct—the compact 
make-up. It’s so entirely 
different from anything I’ve 
ever used, etc., etc. 
As camera moves in for close-up 
Anncr. Why don’t you try PropucT? 
You'll look so pretty (he winks) 
people will say you're in love / 
After the first run-through the 
producer (in an embroidered waist- 
coat) whistles appreciatively. ‘‘ Boy, 
Nelson,” he “do you look 
sincere!” Because, please note, to 
succeed in television, sincerity is an 
absolute essential. You greying men 
of distinction need not apply for the 
vacancy unless convinced of your 
personal sincerity. The only other 
requirement is that you should be 
able to deliver, to order, a really 
good-natured wolf whistle. 


new 


says, 


& & 


Impasse 


There is a suggestion that solicitors’ 
letters should be sent to thousands 
of people whose National Health 
spectacles have been left uncollected. 
They are expected to plead, however, 
that they can’t read without their 
glasses. 


& & 


“Mr. Jessup described Faussett’s 
pavilion as one of the many ‘follies’ 
typieal of the 18th century. All sorts of 
miscellaneous antiquaries were hung 
around the walls.”—Kent Messenger 


Kept ‘em out of the quiz programmes, 
anyway. 








The Look and the Line 


O attend twelve dress shows 

in three days is a feat of 

endurance, an endurance of 
feet. It is also considerable mental 
exercise, for the members of the 
Incorporated Society of London 
Fashion Designers present in these 
Spring Collections no fewer than two 
new looks and five new lines. There 
is the Long-legged Look (Victor 
Stiebel), and the Lissom Look 
(Michael); there is the Mid-century 
Line (Lachasse), the Chop-Suey Line 
(Digby Morton), the Pacific Palm 
Line (John Cavanagh), the Cello Line 
(Mattli), and the Ravine Line 
(Ronald Patterson). 

The round of the Press shows is 
not a merry-go-round, It used to be 
in the wicked old days, but London 
Haute Couture is now seriously and 
soberly studied under the influence 
of a cup of tea from Mr. Hartnell and 
& lead pencil from Mr. Stiebel. It is 
the wholesale houses these days 
which woo with champagne and 
sandwiches, cocktails and music; and 
it is very easy, even without these 
seductions, to slip into the dangerous 
delusion that their excellent collec- 
tions are of more realistic interest 
than is Haute Couture. 

Haute Couture is essential to any 
country which wishes to lead in 
fashion, or even be placed. However 
haute the wholesale (and some of the 
wholesale houses are getting very 
haughty), it is the work of the 
couturiers which carries the flag. 
The strength of the long-established 
French designers is in their private 
clientéle, the women they dress year 
after year. They design for persons, 
not for a purpose. Many of their 
models may be sold as toiles for 
copying and adapting in other 
countries, but their main inspiration 
is not mass distribution. Dior risks 
his prestige by designing clothes 
directly for manufacturers, by 
marketing nylons. No English 
couturier has yet entered the hosiery 
trade, 


The first London opening was 


Victor Stiebel’s, on a cold and 
Monday morning. Hence, perhaps, 
the slightly chilly reception of an 
interesting and courageous collection. 


BY 


Stiebel announced that his evening 
dresses are short, none long. He 
used the moulded shoulder and the 
skin-fitting midriff to give a long line 
from bust to hem, not only in dresses 
but also in suits. He said grey is out, 
beige and navy in. He introduced 
bold and beautiful printed-flower 
silks, ignored stripes, checks, spots. 
He used alpacas, shantungs, Guipure 
lace and linen. 

Stiebel’s was a good story and he 
stuck to it. Whereas Digby Morton, 
by introducing both a Chinese and a 
Spanish influence, was asking for 
muddle. In addition, he attempted 
to be all things to all women with his 
“restrained not-too-dating styles.” 
Certainly he must not abandon the 
classic suits of which he and Lachasse 
are classic exponents; but to offer 
every conceivable type of skirt for 
one season is not giving a lead. 
Something of everything is apt to 
turn into something and nothing. 
But there was one something: an 
outstanding full-length evening dress 
of black straw fabric appliquéd with 
white lace. 

The Union Jack was hung over 
Hardy Amies’ doorway, and it was 
here we first learnt that ball dresses 
could still be ball dresses, skirts full 
and sweeping, tops pared down to 
bare essentials. In Hartnell’s words, 
next day: ‘With the return of Her 
Majesty to England in May, the 
formal] full-length dress must become 
a necessity in the wardrobe of 
those ladies who hope for privileged 
reception at grand occasions.” 

And Hartnell showed plenty of 
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them. They came bouffant, draped, 
sleek; they came fichfied, they came 
topless, they came off-the-shoulder. 
Some even came from his last 
collection. One dress named Sweet- 
heart was compéred as Same Old 
Sweetheart to jeers of recognition. 
But it was new and effective for him 
to use his famous embroidery on 
sophisticated colours—café au lait, 
slate grey. 

When Hartnell uses navy he 
does not unsmarten it, as some 
others do, with “‘touches of white.” 
Navy with white hat, gloves, and 
shoes, and a touch of white at the 
throat, is the inevitable choice of 
Mrs. Dale when she has a day in 
town. Hardy Amies’ oné navy suit 
with white proved a foil to his three 
perfect suits in unrelieved black: 
one shantung, one alpaca, one wool- 
and-mohair. 

Black, clerical grey, slate blue— 
and much beige. Beige is a very 
couture colour, and is not for clothes 
that have an elevenpence in the 
price. In brilliant colours John 
Cavanagh’s new coral leads. 

The London Look is not, after 
all, 1920. Michael alone hinted at it 
with his necklines, his long strings of 
pearls, his loose overcoats with large 
low-placed pockets. The London 
Line emerges as swathed and high- 
busted, full-skirted from tea-time 
onwards. The dress with the match- 
ing jacket, the heavy-silk suit, the 
tailored black or white long coat, 
will cover every English summer 
occasion. The London Collections 
were sound, there were even moments 
when they soared. And when they 
sagged there was always the audience 
to provide feast for thought. How 
do the young manage to look so old ? 
And the old so young? They put up 
a magnificent fight with their backs 
to the window. And why is it that 
when mos‘ top fashion designers are 
men, all fashion writers are women ! 
Men might make better critics. 
Fashion writing, as now practised, 
is criticism by omission; pick out 
the good clothes, ignore the bad. 
“To hell with criticism, praise is 
good enough for me!” But is it good 
enough for couturiers ? 
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In view of the Frank Lloyd Wright proposal for a new building on the Grand Canal, the above development 
by well-known architects is submitted with respect. 


The Air-Gun, Colonel Moran 


“What have you done!” I cried, 
striking the pistol from Mrs. Hudson's 
grasp. “That wasn’t the plaster-cast 
that was Mr. Holmes!” 
can tell how 


O one many 


times Conan Doyle (pére, of 


course, not fils) scribbled down 
with fierce enjoyment some purely 
recreational passage of this kind, 
savoured it for a moment, and tore 
it up with a groan. The albatross 
round the Ancient Mariner's neck 
was nothing to Holmes round 


Doyle's: in all the chronicles of 


literary practice there is no more 
poignant picture than that of Doyle 
salvaging from the Reichenbach 
Fall the fragments of a myth so 
jubilantly shattered a year or two 
before. 

As far as I am concerned, how- 
ever, others may yet succeed where 
both Doyle and Moriarty failed. 
They are doing their best. The latest 
attempt to destroy Holmes—or, 
rather, since a brain-child is inde- 


BY 


J. B. BOOTHROYD 
structible, to destroy the esteem in 
which he is held—is the erection of 
a plaque, in Bart’s, to mark his first 
meeting with Watson. 

The mystery about the plaque 
is that no one had thought of doing 
it before. There are plenty of bodies 
in existence, hard at work trying to 
make a bore of Sherlock. What of 
Boston’s “Speckled Band,” and the 
“ Baritsu Chapter” of Tokio? What 
of Mr. Christopher Morley and his 
“Baker Street Irregulars’? And 
had the ‘‘Sherlock Holmes Klubben” 
of Denmark never thought of getting 


craquing on a bit of plaquing ? 


It is even more surprising that no 
fan-club nearer home had hit on the 
idea. There must be dozens of them 
about, with names like the ‘ Noble 
Bachelors,” the ‘Reigate Squires” 
and the “Norwood Builders.” For 
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them, Holmes is a perennial excuse 
for a night out with the boys. They 
meet in the Conservative Club, and 
dine with handcuffs in the butter- 
dish and tobacco in the Persian 
slipper. Whenever the conversation 
affords a suitable opening they roar 
at one another: “You know my 
methods, Watson,” and ‘Here, 
unless I am mistaken, is our client’ 
(meaning the waiter from the bar 
with another tray of old-and-milds). 
On gala nights some specially 
privileged member is encouraged to 
throw the company into ecstasies by 
shouting “ Fire!”’ and exploding a 
plumber’s smoke rocket behind the 
piano, while another, with concert- 
party associations, runs 
guised as Irene Adler. 
Even so, they don’t go putting 
up plaques. At least, they haven't 
so far. I suppose that now, someone 
having thought of commemorating 
the incident—if it amounts to that 
in Bart’s, others are sure to follow. 


ou dis- 








One thing you must concede to 
these enthusiasts—nothing is too 
much trouble for them. One of them 
presented to the 1951 Sherlock 
Holmes exhibition a test-tube filled 
with actual soil from the Reichen- 
bach eliff-path, This, you will recall 
from Watson's narrative, was black- 
ish, and “kept for ever soft by the 
incessant drift of spray.” It was 
rather a pity that the organizers of 
the exhibition, so far as I remember, 
made no effort to keep it in this 
condition—perhaps there was some 
difficulty about getting drifts of the 
actual spray. 

Yes, I think we may take it that 
plaques are on the way all right. 
There is no shortage of sites, even if, 
rather unfortunately, the site must 
remain unlabelled: the Abbey Build- 
ing Society, situated as near to the 
location of the Baker Street rooms 
es can be calculated without any 
data to speak of, must already get its 
fill of American visitors calling to get 
their stolen cars traced; to start 
hammering plaques on the front 
door would be too much. 

But there are others. It should 
not be impossible to find the room at 
the Foreign Office from which the 
Naval Treaty disappeared, for in- 
stance; or that at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where young Mr. Over- 
ton decided that only Holmes could 
recover his missing Three-Quarter. 
The authorities would gladly 
clear a space on the wall. What 
about a nice plaque in Pall Mall, at 
the point where a dark man with 
parcels paused for unwitting identi- 
fication (as a recently discharged 
toyal Artillery N.C.O. of the Indian 


Army, widowed but with several 
young children), by Sherlock and 
Mycroft from a club window ? 

There is the St. Pancras Hotel 
(or, if there isn’t, some equivalent 
establishment in those parts would 
be happy to stand in), where Miss 
Mary Sutherland would have eaten 
her wedding breakfast after marrying 
Mr. Hosmer Angel, if only he hadn't 
reverted before the ceremony, as 
Holmes deduced, to his true identity 
of Mr. James Windibank. 

No, no real shortage of sites. Be- 
fore very long, when the thing catches 
on, and equipment can be bought at 
mass-production prices from the 
Holmes and Watson Souvenir Plaque 
and Novelty Company (1954) 
Limited, there won’t be a building 
in London unrecognized. In the 
world, you might say. Pursue this 
idea conscientiously enough and you 
will exhaust the cases actually 
chronicled, and be able to branch 
out into those merely introduced as 
background material. The Atkinson 
brothers would get a _ suitable 
memorial at Trincomalee. Some- 
where in Sumatra the Giant Rat 


must be buried. The “reigning 


Nether Buckleigh 


rP.RANSOM, cypress, scarlatina, 
Missing damp-course, local glass ; 
Cold the cottage, warm the landlord, 
Trim the squire’s untrampled 
grass. 
College Youths 
Triples 
While the infant coffins pass. 


ring Stedman’s 


Russet ancients in their sixties, 

Last of twelve their mothers bore, 
Bow obsequious, bow arthritic, 

Sun beside the parvised door ; 
Puce the tracings of the windows 

On the osier-matted floor. 


Smell of leaf-mould, poultice, tallow, 
Sound of rats in grain and wall, 
Calm caress of falling lime-leaves, 
Taste of wood-smoke, pease and 
gall, 
See the chandeliers illumined 
For the soirée at the Hall. 
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house” of Holland ought to be good 
for a plaque. And someone in Odessa 
is bound to have a record of the great 
detective’s movements in the Trépoff 
murder case. Go to it, gentlemen. 
Put out more plaques. 

I would say only one thing. ._ The 
plaqueteers would do well to re- 
member, as they hunt London’s 
streets for the shop that sold the 
luminous paint to the Hound of the 
Baskervilles, that I shall be there. 

I shall be there, and I shall be in 
a very excitable state—a Study in 
Scarlet, you might say; a Man with 
a Twisted Lip. And I shall have with 
me my steel harpoon, my Von 
Herder air-gun, my Indian swamp 
adder and my little arrows dipped in 
curare. So be warned, that’s all. 
Look at Cardboard Box of 
human ears. It’s not too late for you 
to leave my friend Holmes where he 
belongs—between the covers of the 
Collected Works. 


You refuse? 


this 


Then I think you 


know the alternative... 


rr’ 


BY R. G. G. PRICE 
Sad decay of Nether Buckleigh! 
Where are now thy trysting 
woods ? 
Where the spinney, where the 
hovels? 
Only prams and plastic goods. 
Sadly at the bus-stop cluster 
Sexy typists wearing hoods. 


Chubby by the Welfare Clinie 
Nether Buckleigh kiddies chirp; 
Woolly rompers, pilches, jerseys, 
Place of seemly rags usurp. 
Ruined is the landscaped view from 
St. Simplicitas the Perp. 


Spotted fever, knotted string-course, 
Gracious lives and spacious days 
Have departed with the smallpox, 
Hoop-raved wain and boxtree 
maze— 
Past discriminating esthetes 
Disingenuously praise, 
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“* You know, children have an instinctive understanding of the right use of a medium.” 
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Conducted Tour 


HE tourists watched 
a man with a beard, 
wearing an oriental- 
looking sun-hat, climb 
on to the first of a line 
of tractors and start 
the engine, his beard 
and unusual hat silhouetted against 
the wild, mauve background of 
mountains piled between the ocean 
and Tipperary. The tourists com- 
mented in whispers, influenced by 
the bearded man being a Trappist 
and this place the great Trappist 
monastery of Mount Melleray, one of 
the wonders of Ireland. 

They awaited the Guestmaster, a 
liaison officer authorized to com- 
municate with visitors, who would 
come and explain everything. 

Taking advantage of the pause, 
a lively little man whose jacket was 
plated with badges of numerous 


BY CLAUD 


athletic and cultural clubs raised a 
hoarse. eager voice which brought 
looks of vague disapproval from some 
of the group. He addressed the 
person who happened to be nearest to 
him—apparently an English visitor. 

“A man who is with me on this 
trip,” he said, “that is, I made his 
acquaintance in the bus, has a very 
interesting story to tell. I’m dis- 
posed to think you ‘ll agree personally 
with my opinion about that. He'll 
be rejoining us in about a minute, 
and if you'll just sit down he'll 
possibly enlighten you himself.” 

“But about what, exactly?” 
said the Englishman, his eyes on the 
cassocked figures moving among the 
tractors. 

“Well now,” said the hoarse- 
voiced man, “putting it briefly in a 
nutshell, this man who was in the 
bus recently saw the Devil at 
Ballybunion.” 

The Englishman had the ex- 
pression of a trapped animal. 

“Oh please!” he said. “Please 
no leprechauns, no fairies, no devils 
in the mist that do be on the bog in 
the darkness of the night. Besides,” 
he waved his stick at the tractors, 
“surely, if you'll forgive my saying 
so, the realities of this place are 
more interesting? A great monastery 
hewn out of the mountain-side.” 

A young man with a camera, 
manceuvring for a close-up, had got 
within a couple of yards of the man 
on the tractor. Hypnotized, perhaps, 
by the thought of the other's 
dedicated silence, he was making 
primitive attempts at sign language, 
and had broken, madly, into pidgin 
English. He was saying he came all 
the way from New Zealand and this 
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COCKBURN 
picture would be in the New Zealand 
newspapers. 

The man on the tractor clapped 
his hands to his face between the hat 
and the beard. Two of the other lay 
brothers withdrew quickly to the 
shadows of a large repair shed noisy 
with electrically driven machinery. 
The white-robed Guestmaster ap- 
peared and intervened with ex- 
planations. They did not like to 
have pictures taken. 

The photographer now appeared 
bemused and indignant. ‘ You’d 
think,” he said, “it would be 
interesting for them to have pictures 
taken and published. In the Press. 
I work for the newspapers.” 

But, it was explained, the state 
of affairs was that tractor-borne 
Trappists had rarity value for Press 
photographers, but not vice versa. 
Lenses from all over the world were 
intrusively focused on the inmates 
of the monastery. The Guestmaster 
could recall, off-hand, a man from 
Life, a man from Holiday, a man 
from the Montreal Standard, and a 
man from the Schweizerische Illus- 
trierte. Each had thought himself a 
nice break in the monotony. 

“On the contrary. The Brothers 
protested to the Lord Abbot. After 
all, a man retires from the world 
and then people think he likes to 
be photographed. It’s paradoxical.” 

The photographer thought it 
natural. It made, he said, an 
interesting picture. “Human,” he 
said incoherently. The Guestmaster 
offered a compromise. He might 
photograph them from behind. 

‘‘Not the same thing at all,” said 
the photographer. 

“If you care to wait,” said the 
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man with all the badges, ‘this man 
who had that experience at Bally- 
bunion will be along in a minute, 
I’m sure, and he can tell you about 
it as we walk.” 

Beyond the trim and _ fruitful 
territories—a working agricultural 
model for all Ireland—began, 
abruptly, the mountain: a devilishly 
improbable alternation of solid rock 
and soggy bog, exactly as the whole 
tract had been a hundred years ago, 
when the Keanes of Cappoquin made 
this present of wild acres to the 
Cistercians whose home-hunting had 
brought them to County Waterford, 

Facts jumped from the experi- 
mental seed-beds, from the stones of 
the chapel, from the dormitory cells. 
The party, conducted by the Guest- 
master, seemed to move for hours 
through centuries of history. 

“Good,” said the badge-bearing 
man, appearing suddenly, ‘the man 
is here now. He will tell you about 
the Devil in Ballybunion.” 

He indicated a balding man in 
solid tweeds, with the face of a 
judge, and a resonant voice, awfully 
suitable, it seemed, for telling of 
misty things that walked at night in 
old pagan groves, There was half an 
hour before the bus was due. 

“T understand,” said the English- 
man, sighing, “you saw the Devil in 
Ballybunion ?” 

“T did.” 

“At night, was it?” 

At 11.33 a.m.” 

Where?” 

At the bus-stop.” 

“Oh.” 

“You must know that in Bally- 
bunion everyone goes to see the bus 


arrive and depart. The Devil was 
there. He had a dark business suit 
on him, with a bow tie and highly 
polished black shoes. I was stepping 
from the road to the pavement and 
he didn’t make way for me at all.” 

“You knew at once it was the 
Devil?” 

“Not at once, though it wasn't 
at all nice or natural the way he 
stood there. Then I put out a hand 
to push him a little out of my way, 
and he felt different to the touch.” 

* Different ?”’ 

“From the way a normal person 
would feel. Then a medal I wear 
round my neck started to swing 
violently to and fro across my chest. 
A girl I know slightly was there, and 
she had been examining his shoes. 
She called to me to be careful, as this 
was the Devil. 

‘* And on her passing this remark 
the Devil started to abuse her, 
referring to her moral character, and 
telling of matters that nobody but 
herself could have known of. She 
turned red now, and hung her head, 
but I told her to face him boldly, and 
she did, and at the same time I 
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recited loudly the Retro me Satanas. 
I also told him that I knew he had 
recently murdered a girl in New York, 
or maybe Boston.” 

“But what made you think that ¢” 

“T just knew it. I called upon 
him to return whence he had come 
away from. He went away quite 
slowly, walking in a south-westerly 
direction.” 

“But where did he go?” 

“Into the ocean. There is nothing 
but ocean south-west of Bally- 
bunion.” 

The conversation was inter- 
rupted by the photographer, looking 
discouraged. “I was told,” he said, 
“these Trappists tell dirty stories to 
one another in sign language. | 
thought I’d get a picture of them 
doing it. And then I asked that 
Guestmaster man and he said it 
isn't so. Their sign language isn't 
just ordinary English in signs— it’s a 
special language with only signs that 
are useful in their work.” 

The Exglishman seemed to take 
pity on his disappointment. “This 
gentleman,” he said, “ personally saw 
the Devil at the bus-stop in Bally- 
bunion. The 11.33 bus. You could 
take a picture of him.” 

The man with the judge-like face 
raised his hand in a negative gesture. 

“Tt would be of no interest,” he 
said. “After all, people would only 
have my personal word for it. Many 
people would not believe in the 
reality of the episode.” 

The bus hooted beyond the 
garden wall, “Let’s just get out 
of here,” said the photographer 
resignedly. 
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Tough Going for Spies 


ELLAFIELD latest stop Fol- 

lowing from reliable source 

refers British method of charg- 
ing atomic pile stop Uranium 
cartridge is pushed in at front end 
all cartridges already in pile shuffle 
up one place and one at farther end 
falls out stop How much for this 
question mark 


Malenkov to Self 


Welcome to glorious band of 


co-workers for peace and plenty 
within framework etc etc stop Kindly 
state what happens to extruded 
cartridge and thus strike damaging 
blow at machinations of warmonger- 
ing cannibals 


Self to Malenkov 

It falls into kind of swimming- 
pool stop Water of pool becomes 
slightly radioactive but not enough 
to distress seagulls informant says 


stop Further details on payment 


stop Would you like photograph of 


crude uranium oxide plant at 
Springfields, Lancs, showing white- 
coated worker holding long vaulting- 
pole or might be dipstick stop Can 


also supply formula for conversion 
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of mass to energy and enlargement of 
hush-hush water-lily pond at Capen- 
hurst stop Two hundred roubles the 
lot 


Malenkov to Self 


In the class struggle the work is 
its own reward stop Get on with it 


Self to Malenkov 

What about a bit of self-criticism 
at your end and something on 
account to show solidarity stop 
Otherwise must withhold very clear 
snap of secret pipes running out to 
sea off coast of Cumberland not to 
mention diagram of reactor core 
with arrows showing path of cooling- 
air 


Malenkov to Self 
State purpose of pipes im- 


mediately or will expose you to 
British Secret Police 





Self to Malenkov 


Very well then stop Purpose of 


pipes is to disperse radioactive 


f / 
f 


a 


i” 


: 


effluent at sea in such a way that 
excessive quantity of dangerous 
isotopes is not absorbed by marine 
algze which in turn may be absorbed 
by fish which in turn may be eaten 
by general public with consequent 
fatal irradiation of bone-marrow 
thyroid glands ete stop Forward the 
class struggle stop And don’t tell me 
to lay ground-bait around seaward 
end of pipes to encourage fish to 
absorb isotopes direct and thus 
irradiate ichthyophagous capitalists 
because I can do nothing without 
funds as well you know stop Source 
of above information adds _ that 
irradiation by alpha rays may lead 
to aberration of the chromosomes in 
the cells of living tissues but I ask 
no payment for that 


Malenkov to Self 


Traitorous cannibal and enemy 
of the Seviet Union stop Copy of 
quote Britain’s Atomic 
unquote just received 
compliments of 


Factories 
here with 
HM Government 
stop Death to Fascist hypocrites who 
attempt to lying Stationery 
Office propaganda to the peace- 
loving Soviet peoples under guise of 
secret information 


sell 


Self to Malenkov 


Well look at it from my point of 
view why don’t you stop How are 
we spies to live if Governments put 
all our best material in book form 
and publish it at two roubles per 
copy in your money exclamation 
mark Here have I been working for 
eighteen months to worm my way 
with a camera into the uranium 
purification plant at Windscale and 
at the end of it all I find a full-page 
photograph of the place on sale at all 
bookstalls for five bob stop For two 
pins I’d switch round and come and 
spy in your country for a change 
stop In fact I will unless you care to 
send me a copy of the official Soviet 
pamphlet showing position of all 
Russian atomic plants, names of 
directors, length of effluent pipes to 
the Caspian etc 


Malenkov to Self 
Hyena 
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Lament for Sergeant de la Rosa 


Died Mexico City, January 25, 1954 


NTONIO de la Rosa 
He is dead, dead, dead. 
He was the oldest Mexican 
Who ever died in bed. 
Let us strew the mild mimosa 
On his old, bald head. 


He was born when Santa Anna 
Was starting to lose drive: 
When Texas joined the U.S.A. 

Antonio was five: 
And the era of the planner 
Found him still alive. 


When the guileless Maximilian 
Gave up his soul to God 

Antonio (at twenty-seven) 
Was in the firing-squad, 

On behalf of many million 
An avenging rod, 


He fought the French and Spanish 
And the red-coat raid. 

He must have marched in many an 
Inaugural parade: 

The presidents were banished, 
But the sergeant stayed. 
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He joined under Juarez 
To fight the foreign war. 

He retired as a sergeant at 
The age of sixty-four, 

To smoke and tell his stories: 
But he'll tell no more. 


The histories will not name him 
Or his long-dead wife. 
He just survived for six-score years 
His country’s civil strife: 
Nothing so became him 
As his length of life. 


Antonio de la Kosa 
He is dead, dead, dead. 
He was the oldest Mexican 
Who ever died in bed. 
Let us strew the mild mimosa 
On his old, bald head. 
P. M. Hupsarp 





All Night on Wine 


HE event I am about to 

describe took place when 

we were living in Maryle- 

bone Road. We had a 

two-roomed flat. The 

main room was divided 
by folding doors and we slept in the 
inner half of it. The second room 
was ve", small, It suffered an all- 
night bombardment from traffic; no 
one could sleep in it. 

We were getting up from our 
chairs to go to bed when the tele- 
phone rang. It was midnight. I need 
a lot of sleep. I am not at my best 
at midnight. 

To appreciate this story to the 
full you would have to know my 
husband, Cartwright. He is a person 
about whom everyone says “Isn't 
he nice!’ He really is nice. He is 
the only man I have known who 
genuinely feels that a thousand 
pounds would look as well in his 
friend’s pocket as in his own. He has 
never had a thousand pounds, of 
course, He lends money even before 
he is asked for it. He keeps his 
friends, but little else. He is no fool; 


he simply thinks that money is an 
over-rated commodity. The landlord 
and several others think differently, 


have sometimes to 
against his 


so I protect 


him friends, People 








BY 


say: “Cartwright! He’d give you the 
coat off his back—if it weren't for 
that rapacious wife of his.” I would 
sometimes like to be protected myself. 

When the telephone rang | 
answered it. An anguished voice 
replied “This is Pinky Coutts.” 

“[ suppose you want Cart- 
wright /” 

“No, no, I don’t. I want you. 
I have been sitting here all evening 
reading your novel A 
Turnips. I must talk to you. I’m in 
a terrible state—Nerves, Depression, 
Neurosis, Insomnia, Fear, Hope- 
lessness-——just like the johnnie in the 
book, You will understand. You 
will sympathize. I’m getting into a 
taxi and coming straight round.” 

“Please don’t. Not to-night. 
We're going to bed and I’m very 
tired.” 

“Must come. Won't stay long. 
Be round straight away.” 

He put down his receiver. I rang 
him back. There was no reply. 

You should also know this man 
Pinky Coutts. He is a free-lance 
journalist. He makes money and 
spends it, then he borrows. If you 
can catch him with the money in his 
hands he will pay you back ; but that 
is not easy. Money slips through his 
fingers like water, or, rather, like 

whisky—for that is 
what most of it turns 
into. He has a thin, 
suffering face and an 
ulcer. Once or twice 
the ulcer has 
cured, but it comes 
back again. When he 
does a job of work 
and he does work—he 
sits up all night at his 
typewriter, not eating, 
not sleeping. When 
paid he rounds up 
from the Fleet Street 
bars a crowd of bogus 
“good fellows” who 
say “Good old Pinky 

in the money 
again!” then fade 
away when he is not 
in the money any 
more. 


been 


Sometimes he 
remembers to keep a 
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little back for his _ wife 
children; usually he forgets. 

I had no reason to dislike Pinky. 
He worked hard. He made money. 
He had his own way of spending it. 
It was not my business. The trouble 
was he struck against my Ulster 
puritanism and produced a jangling 
sensation I did not like. 

The door-bell rang below. I said 
to Cartwright ‘Don’t let him in. 
Tell him I ve gone to bed.” A minute 
later Pinky’s face came round the 
door. He steadied himself against 
the bookcase, then made his way to 
the 


and 


sofa. 
I said “Go away, Pinky. I 
don’t want to talk to you. What's 
the matter with you, anyway?” 
“My wife's visiting her mother. 
I’m depressed. I’m lonely. I must 
talk to you.” 
“What 
I asked. 
“Oh, they're all right.” He 
brushed them aside with a gesture. 
“They're asleep. They don’t even 
know I’m out.” 
“You go straight back to them. 
I’m going to bed.” 


about the children?” 


“Now, now, girlie,” he gripped 
my arm as I went through the double 
doors, “you can’t go off like that. 
I’ve come to talk to you. That book 
of yours has got me into a state. 
Why, I’m just like that johnnie 
what’s-his-name who has _ that 
neurosis. You described it all exactly. 
You brought it all back to me. We’ve 
got to have a talk about it.” He 
guided me to an armchair and sat me 
down. As soon as I sat down I stood 
up again. 

I said ‘It’s eighteen months or 
more since I wrote that book. I’ve 
forgotten about it. I’m going to bed. 
Good night.” 

“T didn’t expect this. I thought 
you'd enjoy a chat. Why, it’s 
valuable copy.” 
“Too late. I’ve written that 
book. Now I’m thinking of some- 
thing different.” 

This time I got through the door 
and shut myself in the bath-room. 
Almost at once Cartwright called in 
to me: “Darling, what have we got 
to drink ?”’ 
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“Send Pinky home,” I 
through my tooth-paste. 

“He'll go when he’s had a drink. 
What have we?” 

“Only the Chilean wine in the 
box in the kitchen.” 

I had brought back a dozen 
bottles that afternoon for a party. 
The kitchen was joined to the bath- 
room. I could hear Cartwright 
moving something about. 

“You're only to take one bottle,” 
I said. 

“Yes, only one,” he soothed me. 

When I came out I saw he had 
taken the box with the twelve bottles. 
In bed, I lay listening to the talk 
in the next room. Cartwright was 
opening and shutting drawers, 
tramping about and talking all the 
time. At last he came into the bed- 
room: ‘“‘Where’s the 
darling ¢” 

“Tn the kitchen. Do hurry with 
that drink. I want to go to sleep.” 

“T must have a talk with Pinky. 
He’s in a bad way.” 

“Nonsense. He’s drunk.” 

Cartwright returned to Pinky. 
I lay for a long time listening to 
lively conversation in the next room ; 
I did not know for how long until a 
distant clock struck two. That 
detonated my irritation. I jumped 
out of bed and burst into the sitting- 
room. Four empty wine-bottles 
stood on the hearth-rug. 

“You said one drink,” I said. 
“Pinky ought to go back to his 
children.” 

“They're all right,” Pinky 
assured me. ‘Nothing to worry 
about. I've left thera the number of 
Scotland Yard.” 

Cartwright said: ‘Pinky’s tell- 
ing me about himself. It does him 
good to talk.” 

“Take him into the little room. 
I must get some sleep.” 


said 


corkscrew, 


They went into the little room; 
their voices faded almost out of 
hearing; almost, not quite. I passed 
into a fitful, irritated sleep. Some 
time after daybreak I was awakened 
by Pinky’s departure. Cartwright 
was talking loudly on the landing 
outside. They went together down 
the stairs, talking all the way. About 
an hour later Cartwright returned 
and, on tip-toe, with movements 
that would have awakened a morphia 
addict, he managed to take off his 
clothes, then fell on to the bed. He 
started at once to snore. 

At breakfast I asked: ‘What 
was Pinky telling you about himself 
last night ?” 

“It’s just that he gets depressed. 
When left alone he begins to have 
doubts about himself. He must have 
company, reassurance, encourage- 
ment.” 

“Tt took him a long time to tell 
you that.” 

Seven bottles of wine had been 
drunk in the telling. The living- 
rooms smelt like a wine vat. 

Cartwright’s therapeutic methods 
were successful. When they met 
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again a few days later all Pinky’s 
old confidence had been restored to 
him. He patted Cartwright patron- 
izingly on the back and said “Good 
old Cartwright, the only man who’s 
been able to keep me up all night on 
wine. Have a whisky and let’s forget 
about it.” 

But Pinky did not forget about 
it; not entirely. Some months later 
I. published another book and a 
friend asked him if he had read it. 

“What! Read one of her books! 
Not likely. That woman’s the sort 
who loses readers. Dry, sour and 
chilly!” he shuddered. 

The friend supposed he was 
referring to me. Myself, I think he 
was talking about the wine. 


a a 


“All of your’s store, Muuza shoemaker 
if to become complete abundancely of 
strong and very ne shoes, and always, 
as we are selling with of Conscience Price 
and we are sure that it will be gratified for 
gentlemen, Please turn to advantage 
with this store when you will to buy 
anything, We are in expectation for you.” 

From a Jap trad n's wrapper 


Same here. 
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The Censor 


$ ke censor of my mind has gone on leave. 
He used to sit securely in control, 

Custodian of the dreadful thoughts that heave 
And bubble in the darkness of my soul. 


Now he has gone on furlough for a week; 
Those monstrous thoughts come freely into sight. 
Open my mouth I may, but dare not speak; 
Paper before me, but I dare not write. 


Never had I imagined that my head 

Contained such thoughts, so bulbous and so black. 
I think that I had better go to bed 

Until the censor of my mind comes back. 
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Monday, January 25 

Mr. Artruur Lewis asked the 
Foreign Secretary not to send any 
official guests to 
an hotel, which he 
specified, which 


House of Commons : 
Eggs and Bakers 


“operates the appalling policy of 


banning coloured people.” Mr. 
Dopps-PaRKER replied cagily that 
the Foreign Office never had any 
difficulty in this matter, and sug- 
gested that Mr. Lewis should put 
his question to the Home Secretary. 
Mr. Dopps-Parker met Mr. 
WituiaAM WarBEY less evasively. 
Mr. Warpey asked the Foreign 
Secretary to prevent the B.B.C.’s 
Slovak-speaking broadcasters pro- 
nouncing Czechoslovakia as two 
words. Mr, Dopps-Parker replied 
“The B.B.C. do not pronounce 
Czechoslovakia as two words.” So 
Mr. Warspry requested that the 
B.B.C. should not put the accent on 
the second part of the word, and 
Mr. Dopps-PaRKER apologized that 
it was extraordinarily difficult to say 
“Czeckoslovakia’’ without putting 
any particular accent on one syllable 
or another, So Mr. Warpry will 
continue to believe that the B.B.C. 
fosters Slovak separatism, and Mr. 
Dopps-PARKER that it doesn’t, and 
both of them, probably, that the 
Slovek word for Czechoslovakia is 
“Czechoslovakia.” 


To round off the hilarity of 


question-time Mr. Lewis complained 
that Members on his side of the 


House could not afford the price of 


a boiled egg in the Members’ Tea 
Room, which was ninepence. The 
Chairman of the Kitchen Committee, 
Mr, Wii11AM Stewarp, replied that 
it was now sevenpence. Captain Orr 
wound the matter up by suggesting 
that it would be in accordance with 
the Statutory Instruments procedure 
for the eggs to be laid on the Table. 
Sir Herbert WILLIAMS said nothing. 

Still on the topic of food, the 
House then turned to the second 
reading of the Baking Industry Bill, 
a Bill to restrict night working 





among bakers. “This does not apply 
to Parliament, does it?’’ asked Mr. 
THomMAs STEELE somewhere about 
twenty to nine. “T wish it did,” said 
Mr. Harotp Watkinson on behalf 
of the Ministry of Labour. Thus 
inspired, the House adjourned at 
nine-forty-five. 


Tuesday January 26 

Mr. Artuur Lewis asked the 
Minister of Labour if he was aware 
that a _ certain 
West End hotel 
was unwilling to 
employ coloured workers. Mr. 
WATKINSON said yes, he was. 

Mr. SHINWELL reopened the 
question of the Belgian F.N. rifle, 
complaining that since the United 
States were not to take it up the 
question of standardization was still 
not settled. He was joined by Mr. 
ATTLEE, who had heard that the 
rifle was very complicated and had 
to have “an extra part’ added at 
night to conceal the flash. Sir 
Winston offered the House, first, a 
debate on the rifle in the course of 
the Army Estimates debate, and 
second, a demonstration at which 
Members would “be welcome to fire 
it if they choose, provided adequate 
arrangements are made for pairing.” 

Mr. HeEaApb’s statement on the 
conduct of the Forces in Kenya had 
an unhappily exculpatory note about 
it. He need not really have gone on 


House of Commons : 
Inventions and 
Rewar 


the defensive about the existence of 


“scoreboards” and monetary awards 
for the killing of the Queen’s enemies 

-one or other of which must have 
been familiar, at some period, 
to every National Serviceman who 
served in the infantry in Kenya 
or Malaya, and never seemed to 
be objects of shame until certain 
Members of Parliament decided so. 
At any rate, though the chronically 
anxious Members of the Opposition 
retained traces of their anxiety, the 
British soldier is dismissed from the 
case without an entry on his conduct- 
sheet. 
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After the second reading of the 
Development of Inventions Bill, 
which will give us bigger and better 
electronic brains, chicken sexers and 
potato harvesters, came the Commit- 
tee stage of the Currency and Bank 
Notes Bill. This somewhat dry-as- 
dust discussion was unexpectedly 
enlivened by the attempts of Mr. 
FLETCHER to draw out the Prime 
Minister on the subject of his im- 
pending resignation. Sir Winston's 
only contribution to the subject 
was the single word “Delusion.” 
Mr. Cyrim Osporne, the onlie be- 
getter of all the trouble, sat in 
splendid isolation throughout most 
of the evening, “‘ waiting,” according 
to the suggestion of Mr. JamMEs 
CALLAGHAN, “‘to take over.” 


Wednesday January 27 


Mr. ArtHur Lewis 
Secretary of State for Air not 


x 
House of Commons : to send R.A.F ° 
Landlords and Tenants ‘‘ personnel to 
House of Lords: 
Legalized 
Adulteration 


asked the 


hotels that oper- 


ate the colour- 
bar. Mr. Brrcu said they never did. 

After the Home Secretary had 
moved the second reading of the 
Landlord and Tenant Bill, Sir Frank 
SoskIce called for its rejection on the 
ground that it made no provision for 
leasehold enfranchisement. There 
was a good deal of discussion by hon. 
and learned Members, but it was left 
to Mr. GRANVILLE WEsT to epitomize 
the Opposition view in the time- 
honoured phrase when he called the 
Bill a ‘landlords’ charter.” The 
second reading secured; the House 
turned to Mr. Lestre HALE’s motion 
calling for a more liberal treatment 
of aliens, which they debated until 
after midnight. No one called it 
an ‘aliens’ charter.” 

In the Lords, Lord DouGLas or 
BaRLocH made a _ stand against 
‘“‘mass medication” such as the 
addition of chalk to flour, iodine to 
salt and fluorine to water. Dr. Lord 
Wess-JoHunson and Dr. Lord 
AMULREE were quick to defend the 
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practices on medical grounds; but no 
one could dispel a wistful feeling 
that when Lord Dovetas had called 
them an interference with the liberty 
of the subject he had made a valid 
point. 


Thursday, January 28 
Mr. Artur Lewis was fore- 
stalled by Mr. Gzoree THomas, who 
asked in a sup- 
House of Commons: .. plementary to a 
question about 
the recognition of private schools, 
“How many of these schools practise 
the colour-bar?” And it was Mr. 
SwIneLerR who asked the Home 
Secretary about the colour-bar in 
hotels. It was, in fact, not Mr. 
Lewis's day; he had put on his 
reddest tie to ask the Prime Minister 
about the Royal Commission on 
mental deficiency, and all he got was 
areply from the Lord Privy Seal say- 
ing that he might get an answer soon. 
A sudden gust of liveliness (rare 
enough this week) blew across the 
House in connection with Lord 
ALEXANDER OF TUNIS’s speech at the 
Constitutional Club.’ Mr. Sarsweii 


averred that the noble Lord, as 
reported in The Times, had “clearly 
stated” that he was expounding “a 
new policy’ on defence, which ought 
more properly to be expounded to 
Parliament. Mr. CrRooksHANK an- 
swered that his noble Friend had 
said no such thing. Mr. ATTLeE 
asked if the Minister of Defence was 
mistaken when he said that he was 
announcing a new policy. Mr. 
CROOKSHANK said, uneasily, that 
perhaps he was misreported. It all 
goes to show the importance of 
reading The Times—which wrote, in 
fact, that “Lord Alexander said 
yesterday in London that... he 
and his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment ... had formulated a plan of 
rearmament which. would ‘carry us 
forward into the years to come” 

a phrase that either side could have 
quoted to its own satisfaction. 

Good temper was completely 
restored when, a minute later, Mr. 
PANNELL asked the question of the 
week: “Is it in order for an hon. 
lady to refer to an hon. gentleman's 
guts?’’ Miss Warp, who had done 
that very thing, explained that she 
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“I shall be glad to organize an exhibition of the rifle for M.P.s at the range. 
adequate arrangements are made for pairing.” 
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came from the north, where guts 
were guts, 

There followed a debate on the 
size of engine-rooms in merchant 
ships, which exhausted the interest 
of the House by five-fifteen. 


Friday, January 29 

A very quiet week was wound up 
with a quiet debate on the Slaughter 
of Animals 
(Amendment) 
Bill, introduced 
by Mr. Artuur Moye. Debate 
oscillated between sentimental tri- 
butes to “the old and faithful friend 
of man” (the horse, not the Prime 
Minister) and horrid half-revelations 
of slaughterhouse malpractice; 
though Sir HERBERT WILLIAMS made 
an agreeably acid intervention 
attacking the animal welfare associa- 
tions. The second reading was 
obtained in time for the House to 
consider what Mr. Jack Jones called 
“another form of slaughter, the 
slaughter of the innocents’’—Mr. F. 
Mu.tey’s Pool Betting Bill. 

No one thought of a way to bring 
the colour-bar into either discussion. 


B. A. Youna 


House of Commons: 
Slaughter 
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They are welcome to fire it... provided 
Sir Winston Churchill 
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Marshal of Finland 
The Memoirs of Marshal Mannerheim. 
Cassell, 42/- 

T the far end of the ballroom 

trumpets sounded. There was a 
pause, and silence. Then an official 
announced in a loud voice: “General 
Baron Mannerheim!” 

That was in 1925, when I was in 
Helsinki, and had been invited to 
the triennial ball of the nobility of 
Finland. 

Mannerheim strode in. He was 
in evening dress, wearing across his 
chest the riband of an order, yellow 
with two thin red lines. Instead of 
advancing into the room he broke off 
to the side, almost as if to deprecate 
by his manner the ceremony accorded 
to his arrival at the party. Well 
above the average in height, he gave 
out a kind of bigness of personality. 
Unlike the rest of his countrymen 
he wore a moustache. The general 


effect was military, alleviated by a 
sense of ease in international society. 
He would have passed as a senior 
officer of any of the armies of Europe. 
Certainly he did not look specially 


Finnish. His expression suggested 
he was not in the best of humours 
that evening, but later, when I was 
introduced to him, he talked, in what 
seemed to me as a very young man, 
a most friendly, if rather peremptory 
manner, speaking English, though I 
believe he preferred to express him- 
self more explicitly in French. 

At that period Mannerheim was 
in semi-retirement. He had driven 
the Russians from the country a few 
years before, and been for a time 
Regent when its government had 
contemplated making Finland a 
kingdom. His memoirs (admirably 
translated by Count Ene Lewen- 
haupt) tell a remarkable story. “An 
account of my service in the Imperial 
Russian Army must begir: with an 
episode that exercised a decisive 
influence on my life. I refer to my 
dismissal from the Finnish Corps of 
cadets...” 

Thus the book begins. It is an 
intriguing opening, not belied by 
what follows. 











Finland, after many centuries of 
Sweden’s rule, was handed over to 
Russia after the Napoleonic wars as 
a grand-duchy with a considerable 
degree of administrative independ- 
ence, At first Russian dominance 
was light, but gradually the grip 
tightened, so that by the end of the 
nineteenth century there was general 
detestation of Russia by the Finns, 
who number about four millions, of 


whom about 14 per cent are of 
Swedish origin, the rest of Ugrian 
stock, talking a language of notable 
obscurity. 

Mannerheim’s expulsion from the 
Finnish cadet school indirectly re- 
sulted in his obtaining a commission 
in the Empress Feodorovna’s 
Chevalier Guards, the Household 
Cavalry of the Czar, their helmets 
surmounted by the double-headed 
eagle. Acceptance in this corps can 
be taken as a most exceptional 
compliment to his personality, and 
something quite unusual for one of 
the Finnish noblesse, on the whole by 
no means rich, and standing apart 
from the Russians who officered such 
regiments. Mannerheim’s knowledge 
of horses was one of his chief assets. 
Early in his career he was entrusted 
with the task of buying them for the 
Russian army. Later he undertook 
an astonishing ride across Asia from 
Turkestan to Peking. By 1917 he 
was promoted lieutenant-general. 

The Kerensky government de- 
clared Finland independent at the 
Revolution, but made no effort to 
remove Russian troops. Manner- 
heim built up a Finnish army and, 
after a fierce war against the 
Bolsheviks and Finnish Communist 
elements, Finland was launched as a 
sovereign State. 
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The rest of the story is perhaps 
more familiar to us. In 1939 Russia 
demanded certain bases from Fin- 
land, staged “incidents,” and went 
to war. This was the ‘Winter War” 
in which Finland so distinguished 
herself, and the Soviet, then the ally 
of Nazi Germany, lost so much 
prestige. The singularly unhervic 
conduct of Sweden during this conflict 
(except for a few individual volun- 
teers) deserves at least a mention. 

By this time Mannerheim was 
well into his seventies but once more 
he took supreme command. The 
Winter War was followed by some 
months of troubled peace. Then 
Jermany invaded Russia with the 
result that the Western Allies found 
themselves teamed up with the 
Soviet against Hitler. The appalling 
complication of Finland’s position is 
explained by Mannerheim with great 
clarity, as are the consequent un- 
happy circumstances which finally led 
Great Britain, under Russian pressure, 
to declare war on Finland—a people 
for whom most Englishmen had only 
the greatest admiration. 

Force is given to Mannerheim’s 
narrative by the moderation and 
simplicity of his style. He writes 
without illusions, but also with 
amazingly little rancour. This is a 
book of great interest. It tells the 
history of Europe for the last thirty 
or forty years from an unusual 
northern angle, One may regret that 
the serious nature of its political side 
has had to take precedence of such 
stories as when Mannerheim found 
that he had accidentally spent the 
night on a bed mat belonging to a 
leper, his account of the Pavlovski 
Guards into which only men with 
retroussé noses were recruited, his 
experience with Lady Muriel Paget's 
clairvoyant, or the occasion when in 
the middle of the Revolution he 
made two soldiers carry his luggage. 

ANTHONY PowELi. 


Landscapes with Ciphers 
A Bed of Roses. William Sansom, 
Hogarth Press, 12/6 
Like some new ©. N. and A. M, 
Williamson, Mr. Sansom mildly en- 
tangles his characters and takes them 
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“Couldn't hold his vodka, I reckon . . .’ 


on a tour of Spain. Guy, the swine who 
always gets away with it, his girl, 
who spends most of the holiday getting 
engaged and unengaged to an archi- 
tect, the worried, tweedy family who 
chaperon her and the preposterous 


family who are condemned for ever to 


provide comic relief, have none of 
the violent credibility of the figures of 
Mr. Sansom’s allegories. 

In his recent novels he has broken 
some way out of his nightmares into 
the living world. Perhaps one good 
heave will link mind and eye; but at 
the moment one of the greatest English 
visual writers is producing landscapes 
with ciphers. The appearances he notes 
in Spain are oddly weightless, like 
garish ghosts. They suggest what may 
lie beneath but do not have a structural 
relationship with the darkness that 
subtends them. Once his surfaces 
reflected history and the human con- 
dition: now they are purely wsthetic 
compositions. The description of 
things seen is breath-taking; as a travel 
book, this is brilliant. R. G. G. P. 


Lucky Jim. Kingsley Amis. Gollancz, 12/6 


This is a first novel and an ex- 
tremely amusing one. The scene is a 
provincial university, where young 


Dixon isa history don, on probation for 


two years. He is asked to stay for a 
musical week-end at the house of the 
Professor of History. 

An evening of madrigals is more 
than Dixon can stand. He sneaks off 
to the local pub and gets tight. On 
waking up in the morning he finds he 
has allowed a cigarette end to burn 
through the sheets and blanket of his 
bed... The repercussions of this 
incident are uproariously funny. As 
the book proceeds Mr. Kingsley Amis 
loosens up his style and approaches 
farce with excellent results. Dixon's 
appointment is terminated, but the 
conclusion is satisfactory to him. 

Mr. Amis is the first promising 
young novelist who has turned up for 
a long time. He has an excellent sense 
of character, and describes girls well. 
Lucky Jim is perhaps a shade over- 
written, but it has energy and form, 
and a real power of presenting the 
academic world it describes. A.P. 


The Right to Marry. A. P. 
Methuen, 5/- 

In this short book Sir Alan Herbert 
pleads for the freedom of Church of 
England clergymen to marry, at their 
discretion, those who have been the 
innocent parties in divorce proceedings. 
He has assembled a great deal of 
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Herbert. 
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opinion, on both sides, and presented 
it with notable fairness; and has pro- 
posed a small but significant change in 
the wording of the marriage service to 
meet the objections of those who find 
“till death us do part”’ too specific an 
undertaking ever to be over-ridden. 
Readers should not be led by the 
appearance of this author’s name on 
the title-page and those of his sixty-six 
published works on the page opposite 
into the belief that they will get any 
fun from the book. It is perfectly 
serious. It is of stimulating 
interest. B.A. Y. 


also 


The General's 
Anthony Rhodes. 


Summer House. 
Arthur Barker, 10/6 

High spirits and a gift for exaggera- 
tion are not enough to make an 
entertaining book; the reader may 
fairly expect a little wit in addition, 
and this Mr. Rhodes has omitted. 
Perhaps the trouble comes from the 
standpoint of the narrator, a subaltern 
of Engineers sent by the Army to take 
a technical course in the Cambridge of 
1938. He is drawn in realistic detail, 
and he is such a clod that the reader is 
revolted; the picture of this mean- 
spirited bounder, envying the rich 
their money, envying the clever their 
brains, envying the gentry their good 
manners, blots out the other picture 
of a comic college bound by farcical 
statutes, engaged in electing as Head 
either a comic Colonel Blimp or a 
comic nigger demagogue. 

Some reviewers have found in 
The General’s Summer House penetra- 
ting irony, and the blurb compares it 
to Chekhov; if to me the whole thing 
seems on the level of a coloured post- 
card showing a fat woman on a seaside 
donkey perhaps the fault is mine. 

A.D. 


Augustus Hervey’s Journal. Edited 
by David Erskine. William Kimber, 25, - 
The son of Sporus and Molly 
Lepell was a distinguished naval 
officer who ended as Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue. He was M.P. for Bury St. 
Edmunds but, unlike many political 
sailors, he was professionally com- 
petent, particularly as a staff officer. 
His Journal gives a strong-minded 
account of the middle part of his 
career, from his first independent 
command in 1746 to the long vigil off 
Brest that preceded Quiberon Bay. 

It is invaluab.e for its inside 
evidence on the whole sad episode of 
Admiral Byng, and it enjoyably adds 
to knowledge on many subjects from 
eighteenth-century Portugal to the 
row over the 1749 Navy Bill. The 
editor and publishers try to widen its 
appeal by claiming that Hervey is 
superior to Casanova: but the tedious 
repetition of the names of his conquests, 
with an occasional dash when for once 
the account becomes detailed, does 
not add a pornographic to the historical 
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interest. The very hostile picture of 

Anson is a reminder of the importance 

of internal politics in Service history. 
R. G. G. P. 


Tudor England. David Harrison. 2 vols. 
Cassell, 35]- 

This is a remarkable book on the 
most controversial period of English 
history. To his equipment as an 
historian adhering strictly to an 
objective view of facts Dr. Harrison 
adds also an unusual insight into the 
imponderabilia of religious and ecclesi- 
astical issues. This enables him to 
analyze such a character as_ that 
of Henry VIII with a sympathetic 
understanding no less scrupulous than 
that which illumines his study of Mary 
Tudor, 

The second volume, devoted 
entirely to the reign of Elizabeth 1, 
compares well with recent books on the 
period. It brings out vividly both the 
splendours and the difficulties of the 
reign, while giving an unusually well- 
balanced picture of the place of the 
Church of England in the life of the 
nation at a time when it was strongly 
contended by such a Papal spokesman 
as William Allen that it was against 
the laws of God and nature to per- 
secute Romanists, but heretics might 
lawfully be “coerced.” The illus- 
trations, mainly portraits, provide a 
gallery assembled with expert advice. 

c. B. M. 


The Past Revisited. Marie 
Galway. Harvill Press, 18/- 

Lady Galway makes her selections 
from the memories of her long varied 
life with so signal a lack of egotism and 
such determination to shield her deeper 
feelings from the intrusive public eye 
that there emerges rather a projected 
shadow than a portrait in the round. 
Yet dullness is exorcized by a lively 
pen, a sense of humour, an observant 
eye in an always interesting environ- 
ment. 

Frequent visitors at her grand- 
mother Countess Leyden’s Munich 
house were Dr. von Déllinger and 
Lord Acton. Her mother, too, was a 
scholar and writer of distinction. A 
bias towards serious thoughts and 
things was natural, and after the 
tragically early death of her first 
husband, Baron Raphael d’Erlanger, 
she turned to public service—the Red 
Cross, mothercraft propaganda and 
active partnership with her second 
husband, the late Sir Henry Galway, 
when governor of New South Wales. 

J.P. T. 


Carola 


Lost Splendour. 
soupoff. Cape, 18/- 
An autobiographer with Prince 
Youssoupoff’s story to tell may well 
be forgiven for showing off. A mag- 
nificent pedigree, vast wealth, great 
personal charm, and a central réle in 
the drama which helped to precipitate 


Prince Felix Yous- 


a revolution: these things are the stuff 
of legend, and the legend gains more 
from heightened colours and deepened 
shadows than it would from a more 
modest presentation by a more critical 
mind, 

“You have God in one eye and the 
devil in the other,” said Pavlova to 
him. A saintly Grand Duchess diverted 
him from dissipation to good works, 
and his generous impulses earned him 
the reputation of a revolutionary with 
the Czarina and, when the dynasty was 
already tottering, led him to plan the 
murder of Rasputin. The story of the 
murder itself is a scene out of 
Dostoevsky. A.M. 


3 


R. HENRY TREECP’s play is a 
fresh assessment of the tragic 
muddles of Edward the Second, 

played in costume but uninhibited 
about anachronism or the minor 
inconveniences of fact; the skeleton of 
history is there, if a few of its dises 
have been adroitly slipped. Carnival 
King gets away to a fast start in a 
tremendous snarl of barons, furious at 
the return of Gaveston. The first act 
is full of excitements. In neatly com- 
plementary scenes it shows the violence 
of Edward’s passion for Gaveston, 
his growing suspicion of Mortimer, his 
scorn for Isabella and his suicidal dis- 
regard for the Upper House. It ends 
with a good passage in which Gaveston, 


AT THE PLAY 
Carnival King 
(NOTTINGHAM PLAYHOUSE) 
Anna Lucasta (HitprpopROME) 


Hugh le Despenser—Mr. Jerian Somers 
Edward I1 
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Mr. Rowert Eppison; 


a realist, accepts the hopelessness of 
his position and insists that for 
Edward’s sake he must go. ; 

It is a pity that Gaveston, who 
is played with decision by Derek 
Goprrey, has then to be murdered, 
for he is the better man of the two. 
Without him Edward is a weathercock, 
and although Mr. Treece is more 
sympathetic than Marlowe, giving him 
a busie decency and dignity, he cannot 
make a fully dramatic figure of a man 
who at one moment is brooding on his 
own weakness and the next is aflame 
at his ill-treatment. Even in in- 
stability there can be a pattern, and the 
second act suffers particularly from its 
absence. An example is the camp 
scene in which Edward confesses his 
failings to a priest, and genuinely 
repents; this should have been moving, 
but because we have come to suspect 
another whim it misses fire, in spite 
of all Ropert Epptson’s persuasion. 
That Mr. Eppison gets as much as he 
does from such a zig-zag character is 
the measure of a fine piece of acting. 

On the other hand Mr. Trrece’s 
Isabella seems to me a more interesting 
person than she is in Marlowe, where 
her unpleasantly two-faced behaviour 
to the husband she is supposed to 
adore has always been a worry. Here 
she is an extremely intelligent woman 
driven by circumstances to take action 
against Edward, but ready even at the 
end to forget polities if he could still 
love her; and DarHNE SLATER makes 
this interpretation entirely convincing. 

I felt it was an anti-climax to carry 
on beyond Edward’s death to show his 
son with a favourite of his own— in 


(Carnival King 


Isabella—Miss Darune Siarer 





any case surely a misleading picture 
with Crécy on the way. But for a first 
play Carnival King is impressive. It 
succeeds commendably in the difficult 
business of approaching the human 
problems of history from a modern 
point of view, and in treating them 
without affectation in our language. 
The author's device of letting two 
soldiers report in Naafi idiom the 
popular angle on the royal goings-on 
is as happy as it is bold. 

| hope Nottingham deserves a 
repertory theatre of such enterprise. 
Joun Harrison produced this play 
with imagination, skilfully handling a 
large cast which showed few signs 
of high-pressure rehearsal. Robert 
LANKESHEER’s testy Lancaster, COLIN 
‘Trevor's Mortimer, Duncan Ross's 
old sweat, Micnarni BARRINGTON’s 
Kent, Jupiru Srorr’s neo-Angevin 
barmaid and JULIAN SomERs’s tough 
Despenser are all alive and in the 
round, Research tells me that Despen- 
ser was, in fact, hanged, not stabbed 
with the barmaid on his knee, but 
there is no doubt which end he would 
have chosen. 


That enormous temple of hilarity, 
the Hippodrome, is not an ideal setting 
for « revival of Pattie YORDAN’s Anna 
Lucasta, even for a cut version that 
leaves the courtship of the innocent 
young man a jerkily whirlwind affair, 
but although diluted the force of this 
leanly-written melodrama still comes 
through. Its plot of the prostitute 
used by her greedy family to fleece a 
bumpkin, and unexpectedly finding 
love, is 80 simple that it could be 
adapted for any background, but it 
goes perfectly with American negroes. 
One asks, as one asked originally, why 
the drunken father should take such a 
high line, and why Anna should have 
gone on the streets so easily, but the 
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oddly touching love-story is 
matters, and ISABELLE COOLEY 
KEN FREEMAN see that it does. 


what 
and 


Recommended 
No Other Verdict (Duchess), an 
ingenious play of detection, now swells 
the starred morgue bracket containing 
Witness for the Prosecution (Winter 
Garden) and Someone Waiting Globe). 
Eric Keown 


0 AT THE PICTURES 
[LMS 
kind of fiction—about the inside 
workings of newspapers nearly 

always get pretty ill-balanced treat- 
ment from the critics, who being as a 
rule fairly familiar with newspaper- 
offices themselves tend to be extremely 
irritated by any lack of verisimilitude. 
Even if the fictional office and news- 
paper people are credible, writers are 
apt to take up a disproportionate 
amount of space in saying so. Surface 
credibility isn’t everything, though 
many an average moviegoer would be 
thunderstruck to hear it. 

But it can mean a great deal; and 
in Front Page Story (Director: Gordon 
PaRRY) there is obviously a special, 
unusual effort to do right by Fleet 
Street. Apart from the mere mechanics 
of the newspaper-office concerned, 
which really seems like a place capable 
of producing a newspaper—as plenty 
of real ones don’t-—-there are many side- 
references in dialogue designed to 
appeal to people who know about news- 
papers or take any interest in them. 
These references are mostly, of course, 
for laughs, and very effective many 
of them are; it is only later that 
one grudgingly admits their essential 
irrelevance to the story. 


Front Page Story—Arena 
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John Grant-—Jack Hawkins 


{Front Page Story 
Susan Grant—FE.izapeta ALLAN 
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or for that matter any other 
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And the story is rather factitious 
and over-melodramatic. A real news 
editor might very well have to deal 
with such “front page stories”’ as con- 
front the principal character here 
but that they should come all at once, 
and that his own wife and his own 
deputy should prove to be involved 
with one of them, all on the same day 

Well, that might very well happen, 
too, of course, but it ill becomes a 
work of fiction to say so. Life gets some 
of its best effects from coincidence, 
but fiction simply cannot afford to 
use it at all. 

In spite of this I found the film 
very enjoyable. Jack HAWKINS is no 
less authoritative and convincing as 
an efficient news editor than he has 
been in all his Service ranks, and there 
are many well-taken small parts, 
including another of those miraculous 
children (this time a Cockney, JENNY 
Jonrs). The dialogue is best when it 
is most flippant; the scene in which the 
news editor and the conscience-stricken 
reporter exchange rhetoric about the 
ethics of journalism seems theatrically 
false. Newspapermen do express feel- 
lings of this kind, but they do it in acid 
wisecracks to a small audience. Much 
of the film’s strength is in the direction 
of its group scenes, notably the office 
conferences, but it has good points in 
every department. 


In all essentials, the 3-D version of 
Arena (Director: RicHARD FLEISCHER) 
visit to the rodeo at Tucson, 
Arizona—even down to the “Inter- 
mission,” which is timed to come in 
the film immediately after the rodeo 
commentator has announced it from 
the screen. Everything is done to 
make the film audience feel that it is 
really at the rodeo; and if we must 
have 3-D, this seems to me the most 
reasonable way to use it. 

The story concerns a professional 
cowboy, who lives by winning prize- 
money at and his wife who 
wants him to give it up before he is a 
physical wreck—really the old boxing- 
story formula. Dramatically and 
emotionally nothing very much hap- 
pens: he sees a friend die, and “realizes”, 
and makes it up with his wife. The 
point of the whole thing is the ex- 
hibition riding, roping, throwing of 
steers and so forth in the arena, and 
what might be called the back-stage 
detail of the preparation for it, all of 
which is interesting and good to watch; 
and undeniably 3-D does help to give 
an open-air impression. 


is a 


rodeos, 


* * 


Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
In London there’s surprisingly 

much to suggest. The 1950 reprint 

from the original negative of E1rsen- 

stern's The Battleship Potemkin should 

come first, as a classic. The exciting 
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and worthy version of Julius Casar 
(18/11/53) and the extremely funny 
M. Hulot’s Holiday (25/11/53) con- 
tinue; then there are the intelligently 
gay The Moon is Blue (20/1/54), and 
two musicals for sheer entertainment, 
The Band Wagon (20/1/54) and the 
CinemaScope How to Marry a Million- 
aire (27/1/54)—not to mention The Love 
Lottery, of which more next week. 
Releases include another bright 
musical, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
(13/1/54), and a worth-while reissue, 
Seven Days to Noon (27/9/50). 
RicHarp MALLETT 


AT THE GALLERY 


English Water-colours 
(closes March 20) 


REAL feast of water-colours is 

to be found at Messrs. Agnew’s 

Galleries at 43 Old Bond Street. A 
hundred or so water-colour drawings, 
mainly landscape, eighteenth and 
nineteenth century, from the Whit- 
worth Art Gallery (formerly Whitworth 
Institute), Manchester, are given the 
place of honour in the main gallery. 
The selection shown in London, headed 
by the stars Gainsborough, Cotman, 
Rowlandson, De Wint, Girtin, Con- 
stable and Turner, is of very high 
quality. It is in fact only depleting 
the Whitworth Collection by less than 
one-tenth of the total number of 
drawings in its possession, and may 
well prove an inducement to future 
visitors to Manchester to make the 
pilgrimage to this little known oasis 
formed by the Gallery on the out- 
skirts of the city. It may do the 
equally important service of reminding 
Londoners who admire this school of 
the treasures to be found nearer home 
in the Print Rooms of the British and 
the Victoria and Albert Museums. 

Artists of the traditional English 
water-colour school have (until the 
blossoming of the revolutionary Turner) 
little of the attraction of the highly- 
coloured emotional firework, or flashing 
dramatic use of light and shade of 
certain Italians. Their strength lies 
rather in their restraint, in their 
ability, with colour and space usually 
very restricted, to make of their 
subjects—even such as the vast 
panoramic beauty spots then fashion- 
able, Lake Albano, or the Bay of 
Naples, or the view from Richmond 
Hill—something coherent and orderly. 
Fussiness of detail and heaviness of 
touch are found decreasingly as we 
reach the top ranks of these masters, 
whose ability to extract harmonies 
from almost negligible material re- 
sources saves them (brilliantly) from 
bleakness. 

Some considerable degree of rich- 
ness, indeed, is to be found in the 
shadows of De Wint and the limpid 
tones of the dignified and tranquil 
Cotman. The latter’s small view of 


“A River with Cattle’ (No. 104) alone 
reaffirms him as one of the most 
poetic artists of the nineteenth century. 

As an admirable accompaniment 
to the Whitworth Collection Messrs. 
Agnew show one of their own collections 
of English drawings in their ground- 
floor galleries. ADRIAN DAINTREY 


AT THE BALLET 


Grand Ballet du Marquis 
de Cuevas (STO) 


HE appearance of Miss ALIcta 

MarkOVA last Thursday evening for 

the first of six performances with 
the Marquis pe Curvas ballet was not 
only an occasion to welcome home 
again an exquisite artist who has 
received the full recognition she 
deserves only in the United States, but 
also an opportunity for many admirers 
who filled the large theatre to perceive 
what good things the visiting company 
has to offer. 

The opening night had been a dis- 
appointment not for lack of talent but 
because of poor choice of material. 
But it is one thing to correct a blunder 
and quite another to persuade the 
public to taste again. On Thursday it 
was present in strength and so able to 
observe that one of the chief satis- 
factions of the season has been to 
enjoy such excellencies of art and 
feeling as those offered by Miss 
Marsorre TALLCHIEF and Mr. GEORGE 
SKIBINE, Miss JACQUELINE MOREAU 
and Miss Denise Bourcrois. Miss 
TALLCHIEF, in addition to rare grace 
and charm of personality, has the most 
precious gift of sincerity to which is 
added the note of pathos which makes 
an irresistible appeal. Her qualities 
were specially notable in The Grey 
Angel, a ballet by the Marquis pr 
CuEvas with music from Desussy’s 
Clair de Lune and choreography by 
SKIBINE, in which she is a woman 
living with the memory of lost loves 
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and at a féte champétre sees in her 
daughter and her lover an image of her 
own past. 

A new ballet of great distinction is 
Piége de Lumiére, by Parurer Hera 
to music by JEAN-MicnEL Damase. 
Beautifully as it is danced I feel that 
the highest credit goes to Mr. Joun 
Taras,the producer and choreographer, 
who has most imaginatively treated 
the story of escaped convicts in a 
forest who live by selling skins, stuffed 
birds and exotic butterflies. The 
loyely lepidoptera are attracted by a 
light-trap, and the ballet-stage has 
rarely, if ever, seen a more enchanting 
picture than that presented by the 
brilliant creatures clustered against the 
surface of the huge lamp, or a move- 
ment more astonishing in its skill 
than the convicts’ trek, each bearing 
his captive. In this piece Miss 
HIGHTOWER’s acrobatic balance and 
certainty have full scope. 

Miss Markova has an ethereality 
which is unrivalled. She has also a 
sense of style and perfection which is 
seen to great advantage in Pas-de- 
Quatre, the ballet devised by Mr. 
Anton Dott to enable her to 
impersonate Taglioni aa depicted with 
three other dancers in a well-known 
lithograph. With the Misses Hicu- 
TOWER, Morravu and Bourcrots she 
miraculously preserves the equal pro- 
portions of the quartette while bringing 
to it an indefinable heightening of 
delight. Her half-smile seemed a 
piquant comment on the charming 
conceit. Miss MARKOvA is said never 
to have seen Pavlova in The Dying 
Swan. She has certainly made this 
three-minute solo her own. Power- 
fully charged as it is with emotion its 
performance calls for unusual technical 
strength. But it is not the strength or 
skill of which we are aware as we 
watch the fluttering arms and subtle 
changes in the dancer’s poise, but the 
poignant loveliness. 

C. B. MorriocK 





j@ ON THE AIR 
American Viewpoints 


N the early days of “ Radio 
Newsreel"’ viewers were 
treated to a weekly ration 

of items imported from the 
United States, snatches of 
film reporting fairly recent 
happenings in New York and 
points west. These snippets 
were seldom less than a week 
old, and never dealt in “hot” 
or front-page news, but they 
helped to balance the contents 
of the newsreel, gave it a 
breadth of vision, and helped 
just a little—to illustrate 
the problems of Anglo- 
American understanding. 
Well, for some reason or other, 
the ration has dwindled and trans- 
Atlantic fare is now limited to 
occasional views of the United Nations 
headquarters and heavily-censored 
close-ups of the barbed wire surround- 
ing various atomic energy installations. 

I had hoped that these imported 
newsreel items would | eventually 
develop into a regular pictorial ** Letter 
from America’ to support the fine 
two-way reporting of such reliable 
performers as Alistair Cooke, Leonard 
Miall, Che les Morton and Mollie 
Panter-Dow aes, but the B.B.C. has 
apparently found the mechanics (or 
finances) of such an operation too 
difficult. A pity. 

All the more reason 
welcoming the new ‘TV _ series, 
“Americans at Home,” compiled and 
presented by Aidan Crawley. In the 
first programme we met a number of 
ordinary Americans—a tough baby 
from Brooklyn, a G.I. bride, settled in 
Indiana, a “poor white” with a king- 
size chromium-plated automobile, a 
garage-hand all set to deal with atom 
bombs, a farmer from the Middle West, 
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Bouquets for Ronnie Waldman and Jeanne Heal 


and a persevering padre. Aidan 
Crawley’s questions were direct and 
pointed. He asked for opinions on 
subjects that are usually handled very 
gingerly and in kid gloves by the 
British Press, and he received answers 
of startling, even truculent, frankness. 
There was no hedging, no pulling of 
punches: the viewer soon learned that 
Americans are apt to see the world’s 
problems in the uncompromising black 
and white of a lunar landscape. And 
if the programme did no more than 
press this point home it 
worth while. 

Many viewers would complain that 
the quality of the film was. often 
mediocre, that the Runyonese Brook- 
lyn dialect of the wharf detective was 
utterly unintelligible, that we saw too 
little of the interior of American 
homes and nothing at all of the wealth 
of labour-saving gadgets enumerated 
by the G.I. bride: on the other hand 
we were able to forget the Americana 
of Hollywood for a while and to see 
real people working and relaxing in an 
atmosphere devoid of conventional 
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glamour. 
well. 

Ronnie Waldman has very 
wisely scrapped ‘“Kaleido- 
scope”’’ and salvaged from it 
his own ‘Puzzle Corner.” 
This half-hour of light scrap- 
book entertainment is accept- 
able chiefly because it is so 
expertly handled by Waldman 
himself. He is, I suggest, the 
most assured and suave of all 
television’s regulars; never at 
a loss for a word, never relax- 
ing his mastery over telephone, 
microphone and camera, and 
never straying from a straight 
and narrow sound-track of 
unerring competence. 

The programme is a trivial- 
meringue-pie diversion, but 
its picture puzzles are at root 

much more satisfying than the verbal 
conundrums of most TV parlour games. 
Here the viewer—not a panel of 
celebrities—is put to the test, has all the 
fun of the fare and, what is more, sees 
as much of the game as anyone (com- 
pare “Animal, Vegetable or Mineral ?”’) 
At present Puzzle Corner is insuf- 
ficiently cerebral to attract the cross- 
word-loving middle-brow, but its 
method is so sound in terms of 
television that it could be adapted for 
much more ambitious programmes. 
Finally a word or two in praise of 
Jeanne Heal, whose ‘‘Case Book” 
reached the highest possible level of 
excellence in her interview with Andrew 
Milbourne, the paratrooper who lost 
his arms at Arnhem and has fought 
back to establish himself as a happy 
and successful civilian and father. 
Miss Heal told her story superbly, with 
dignity, compassion and remarkable 
dramatic control, and her self-effacing 
sincerity extracted equally memorable 
autobiographical material from Mil- 
bourne and his wife. 
BERNARD 
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the hospital 


The special combination of qualities which has 


won for*Dettol’an established place in modern hospital 
practice, is the selfsame combination which makes Dettol’ 
the preferred antiseptic for use in unskilled hands. That 
is why in Britain today, on millions of shelves in millions 
of homes, you will find a bottle of ‘Dettol.’ It is there for 
prompt use wherever and whenever about the house and 


its contents a possible source of infection is suspected. 


From all chemists 
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Payday —full employment and a full pay 
packet for everyone. Public demand is keeping 
the works at full capacity. 

But the economists have a spectre called 
“ deficiency of effective demand”, In plain 
terms people buy less than the works produce. 

The machines slow down, profits fall, 
individual firms and trade as a whole descend 
into the trough of the trade cycle. 

Against this, advertising keeps sales moving 
Production flows. People hold their jobs. Firms 
retain their trained and valuablelabour forces, 

In modern economic theory advertising is 
not an uncompensated item in production costs 
By creating mass demand it makes possible large 
scale production with lower prices. And at the 

me time helps to stabilise demand at the level 


needed to maintain employment. 
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a ee better foods for more people 
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ROSS’ S Belfast Lemonade 


“The daintiest that they taste” 





Banking and YOUR JOB.... 


-eee I’m in Transport.” 


TRANSPORT, whether by land, sea or air is the factor 
which unites a nation and makes of it an economic entity : 
in no field of human endeavour has there been greater 
progress in speed, efficiency and economy. Great though 
the development has been, improvements will stili be 
made, and transport will never be short of men with 
vision and drive. 


MARTINS BANK-—the bank with the local Head 
Offices and one of the oldest names in banking—has 
wide experience in all branches of transport and will 
gladly discuss your banking and financial problems. 
Call on our local manager and 
find friendly understanding. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


Principal London Office: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE : WATER ST., LIVERPOOL. 2. 





for MATerials handLING 


‘ sturdy 
lictle fellows 
—lifting, transporting, 
stacking—in and out of 
tight corners—day in, 
day out, year in, year 
out—eas’ly, cheaply and 
untiring ly. 
. . » load capacities of 
1000 ib., 2000 Ib. or 
3000 Ib. and lifting to 
9 ft... . powered by 
petrol, battery or 
mains electric 
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WOLVERHAMPTON 
TRADING ESTATE SLOUGH 
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Henry VI (2), a. 11, s. 


When you see a Wolseley Six Eighty outside a house, you can place 
its owner as a man whose standing with his neighbours is high. For, 
over and above the smooth and effortless performance of this six 
cylinder car, its roominess, its soothing suspension and the comfort 
of its interior appointments — car heater, controlled ventilation, 
twin interior lights, etc. -— it has a distinction and character which 


is, somehow, eloquent of its owner's standing in life. 


The Wolseley Six 
Eighty. There is also 
the Wolseley Four 
Fortyfour. 


WOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: 12, Berkeley Street, W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lrd., 
Oxford and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Buy wisely—buy 


SHERRY LOVERS are an 
elect company...... 


a . because they know that there is really only one 
aperitif for the genuine gourmet — Sherry. They know, too, 
that many people with a critical palate order pale, dry 
*Pintail’ direct from Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd. of Perth, 
importers of fine Sherries since 1800. A special trial package 
of two bottles is available at the acceptably economic price 
of 42/4d and you are invited to send your cheque right away. 


Prev cu 6 wml 
reeias 


One dozen bottles, carriage paid, £12 P; 
inlail 


SHERRY 








Pinta il Shursy 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND. Established 1800 
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Motor packed up again, Mr. Watling ? 


When overloaded or working under adverse conditions, electric motors, transformers and coils 
become overheated, causing the insulation 


and ultimately the equipment itself — to break down. Because 
overloading and bad working conditions cannot always be avoided, electrical engineers have been quick to take 
advantage of Silicones. In extremes of temperature which would cause ordinary insulating materials to fail, Silicone 
resins and rubbers still retain their outstanding insulating properties to the full. The complete range of Silicone products 
can be obtained from Midland Silicones Ltd., an associated company of Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


@) Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD + 49 PARK LANE 





TRAVEL BETWEEN 4th MARCH AND 24th JUNE 
by the Mailships sailing from 
Southampton to South African Sunshine 


every Thursday afternoon at... | 


\e 


AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 25% REDUCTION 


You can use what you save, either to extend your 
South and 


industrial centres: or to add to the thrill of your 


business tour of 


Africa’s commercial 


holiday by visits to the Kruger National Park, Cango 
Caves, Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe Ruins, etc. 


Ask your Travel Agent for Illustrated Colour folder giving 
full details of sailings and fares or apply to: 


8 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.s 


UNION-CASTLE 


carry you in comfort to the Cape 
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PLASTICS 


It isn’t our metier to discuss 


a 2 litre 
Or chew 
Over speed that’s fantastic, 
Though we don’t rule the roost 
In the realms of power boost 
We are certainly gen men 
On plastic. 


1954 


Gear-lever handles, 

Lamp lenses and housings, 
Ignition sets, 

Horn buttons and Gaskets, 
Accumulator cases with 
black shiny faces 

All efficiently moulded 

In Plastics. 


the 


For in yesterday’s cars * 
And more so today, H sh 
You'll find plastics : way 
playing their part; 
Fust look at that Dash 
And the Ash Tray to 
match 
And that Rear-light ... 
Indubitably smart ! 


So switch on the radio, 
Take hold of the wheel, 
(Plastic again you will see) 

And if your Auto suggestions 
mode Involve moulding questions 
Why not consult us — 

It’s free! 


% Send for fully 
illustrated brochure 
entitled ‘Plastics 
for Industry’ 


FOR PLASTICS 
CONSULT... 


e. &. 


KCO 


LTD. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA ESSEX 


Members of the British Plastics Federation 


COLE 








Buy today. ..the car of tomorrow ! 


Sleek, swift and elegant, the Renault | screen washer, thief-proof steering 


Frégate is a forerunner of the future. 
Mailed-fist power and velvet-glove 
performance make up its character. 
Economical too, the Frégate, thanks 
to its overdrive, showed a fuel con, 
sumption of as little as 31.5 m.p.g. at 
0 m.p.h. in a recent‘ Motor’ Test. 

This spirited and beautiful car 
carries six passengers and their lug- 
gage in cushioned comfort. Standard 
fittings include heater and air- 
conditioner, dual fog-lamps, wind- 





lock, etc. 

Ask your Renault dealer to show 
you the Renault Frégate—the car 
of tomorrow ! 

POINTS TO NOTE 

e@ 4-cylinder O.H.V. engine @ Re- 
movable liners @ Aluminium cylinder 
head @ Independent 4-wheel suspen- 
sion @ Turning circle only 32 feet @ 
All accessories standard—no extra 
charges @ Full range of spares always 
available. 








RENAULT - 

putes teégate 
Distributors throughout the United Kingdom 

RENAULT LIMITED Western Avenue London W.3 Showrooms: 21 Pall Mall S.W.1 


Established in Great Britain since 1897 
CVS-274 
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VTEeLCEP HONE 


you can’t hide 
the attractions of 


a holiday in 


First, no currency 
restrictions —take all 
the money you want. 
Next, day-long 
sunshine. Then 

new scenes, new 
experiences, a new 
and different life. 
Finally, good 
company and a 
welcome wherever 


you go. 


Write or call for literature and information. 


or consult your Travel Agent. 
SATOUR 


This office is at your service for advice ¢n 


holidays and travel in South Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON W.I 


GROSVENOR 6235 
475 Fifth Avenue, New Yo-k, 17 








What’s eating you 


this morning 






































or was it 
something you ate? 


Women are very rightly excluded from 
purely masculine functions such as regi- 
mental re-unions and cricket club dinners— 
but they reserve the feminine right of asking 
a few pretty pertinent questions afterwards. 

Occasional over-eating can easily upset 
the male post-war stomach. Let yourself 
go, by all means, but don’t pay the penalty 
of hating yourself—and everybody else—at 
breakfast. There’s no need to. A glass of 
Andrews ends that furry feeling in your 
mouth, corrects acidity in the stomach and 
silences any complaints from the liver. So 
that you can face the world on the same 
terms as Shelley’s skylark. 


ANDREWS FOR INNER CLEANLINESS 


382/j5/53 





ARVE 
of Bristol 


suggest you send for their Sampling case of BRISTOL 
DRY SHERRY and DIRECTORS’ BIN PORT, each 
one of the finest examples of dry sherry and tawny port 


shipped to this country. 


BRISTOL DRY SHERRY ......... . 25/6 
DIRECTORS’ BIN PORT .......... 24/- 
CASE PRICE (including carriage and packing) . . . 49/6 


By Appointment 
Wine Merchants to the late King George Vi. 


JOHN HARVEY 


& SONS LTD. (Founded 1796) 


12 DENMARK STREET, BRISTOL, BRISTOL 27661 


London Office: 40 King Street, St. James's, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 4436 
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A fat chance of slimming 


It isn’t . . . it can’t be Sally Brown! 
Well it is, darling. Why the surprise? 


I never saw such a change in anyone. You've got so 
slim. I hardly recognised you coming down the street. 
Yes, | suppose I have. I can’t have seen you since 
Mary Smith's party when that new doctor's wife 

was telling me all about it. 

No riddles now. What ‘it’? 


Well, you know I'd resigned myself to middle age spread 
and putting on an inch a year until I got to 80 or so? 


I do indeed—and I with you. 
Anyway, I was airing the awful possibility to this woman 
and saying * You wait till you get to my age’ and it 
turned out she was five years older and just looked the 
picture of youth and vitality because she uses a Rallie. 
A what? 


A Rallie Health Belt—the most marvellous home massage 
treatment you can imagine. Of course, | wrote off for 
one at once and you can see what it's done for me. 

I can certainly do that. But how does it work? 


os The easiest thing in the world—a Belt that you put on and 
# Ly manipulate for precisely five minutes a day. No violent 
\) exercise—no diet—and all finished and done with either 
first thing in the morning or last at night. 
If it can do half as much for me, I can't wait to get one. 


And I feel so much fitter. John is so overcome, he's 
started using it too in self defence. He's taken two inches 
off his middle already and still going strong! 

Honestly! All I want to know now is—how can / get one? 


Oh! That's simple enough—they’' ll send you an interesting 
illustrated booklet if you write to Rallie Health Appliances 
Ltd., Dept. 130T, 314, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 








Unruffled « « « Hair groomed with Silvikrin 


Hair Cream adds remarkably to a man’s sense of cool 
self-possession. For Silvikrin Hair Cream really controls 
your hair without gumming or greasiness . . . and lasts 3 
to 4 times as long as other dressings. Obviously it’s some 
thing rather better than usual.* 4/- a jar from chemists 


and hairdressers everywhere. 


* Silvikrin Hair Cream contains 
Pure Silvikrin, the hair’s natural 
food, to give your hair the life and lustre 
that come from perfect health. 


silvikrin 


HAIR CREAM | 


(formerly Silvifix) 





Punch, February 3 1954 


DAISEE JUTE 


‘“*4sa heavy pipe smoker I 
brings = od P 


have smoked Punchbowle 
home the for something like 10 
: . years. Sometimes I have 
thought I would like a 
change, and have tried 
some eight or ten brands, 
but there is no other 
tobaccothat! cansmoke, 
day in day out, as | can 
Punchbowle.” 





This letter 
can be seen 
at 24 Holborn, 
London, E.C.! 


HEN NEXT you slide your knife through the shiny | 
crisp succulence of your morning rasher, think, if 


you will, of Daisee. Or think, anyway. of jute. That 


bacon was once wrapred in jute. And those bronzed | 
chips once had their homes as potatoes in a jute sack. 


That’s food for thought. And that’s not all. When 





sometimes you feel grateful for the roof over your head, | 
feel grateful for jute, which makes your roofing-felt. | 
When you pace about, worrying, tread softly, for vou | 
tread on jute. It’s under the carpet. Under the lino. | 
Inside your shoes. Inside your suit. 


It’s the most hidden, downtrodden, overlooked st uff | 
in the whole wide world. But it’s needed, every bit of it. Pure OW g 
Wherever there’s a tough, behind-the-scenes job to be 
done, jute is often hard, but modestly, at work. th 
¢ FULL‘STRENGTH 
IUTE 2, ~ TOBACCO 


and rope ste carpets and furnist 


ts: webbir 


LT ‘et as ir Tecate Gaines This famous tobacco is also available in two 
'N DU UF 0 tarpaulins, roofing felt, dampcourses and other strengths. In the mild form it is called 
plasterers’ scrim Parson's Pleasure whilst the medium variety 
is known as Barney’s. Each of the three 
r hs i iced 
There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us:— oe eer a ee ee apa 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD., MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS, DUNDEE it’s Mave BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 
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British Railways 


‘In order to encourage 
the transport of traffic on 
pallets no conveyance charges will be 
made by British Railways on owners’ 
pallets on which goods are loaded or 
, 


for the return of the pallets to the senders ’ 
from a recent B.R. announcement. 


A more powerful testimonial to the efficiency 
of the fork truck and pallet handling system 
could hardly be imagined . . . 


To think of fork trucks is to think of 


Pioneers of the 
small diesel 


fork lift truck 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A), COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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